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‘Phe Day of Our Testing 


SHE faith that will command the future, no matter how mightily 
spiritual reactionism and brutal materialism rear themselves 
ES against it, is faith in the sovereignty of Love, the divinity of 
souls, the inexorableness of brotherhood, the kingliness of service, and the 
triumph of the kingdom. To the call of that faith men will more and more 
turn, and they will go where it is preached with power and lived with fidel- 
ity. That ought to be in a Universalist Church, for that faith is our birth- 
right. There it ought to be preached by men big enough to understand its 
genius, which is something deeper than its traditional formulations. There 
Ge ought to be lived with serenity of spirit and with a fortitude ot conviction 
that it God be for us, nothing can be against us. If it is, people will go 
there. If it is not, they will go where the real thing is to be found, under 
_ whatever name. It is a solemn and sobering condition that confronts us, 
but we ignore it at our peril. 


The way out of whatever bewilderment or 


confusion of purpose may exist in our denominational counsels is not to 
yearn for an impossible isolation or to gird at the great tides of the Spirit 
that are sweeping us into closer fellowship with our natural friends that we 


ANNTUOASATSUOVNUER¢% aU HEE 


may battle more zealously against our natural foes. It is to recognize 
frankly the fact that our church like any other will be judged by its power 
to grow the fruits that the new day demands, by the spiritual efficiency 
with which we work our faith. We shall be judged not only by contrast 
with our foes but by comparison with our friends. 


Frederic Williams Perkins, 
in “The New Motives to Denominational Loyalty.” 
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Simmerings from the South 


George 


We southern folks are very sorry for 
our northern friends who are suffering 
with the extreme heat. To be sure, it is 
hot here, but we have cool breezes, and 
we can sleep nights, and while the churches 
in the North are closed for vacation, the 
rural churches of the South are wide open 
for “‘protracted meetings.” 

We have a church near Ellisville, Miss., 
which is called the Burruss Memorial, 
and which was organized and built under 
the direction of Rev. A. G. Strain. A 
week of meetings was recently held there 
with Rev. George A. Gay as preacher. 
Despite the fact that the crops were one 
month late, and that the farmers were 
very busy plowing the weeds out of the 
furrows, the attendance was sizable and 
increased steadily until at the concluding 
service, Sunday night, there was a church- 
ful. While Mr. Gay was preaching at 
this church, Rev. A. G. Strain, seventy- 
three years young, was holding an old- 
fashioned debate with a Baptist minister 
at the court house, Laurel, Miss. 

The church at Camp Hill, Ala., decided 
to hold special meetings one month earlier 
than usual this year, and began July 18. 
The weather was delightful and the in- 
terest of the members was well sustained. 
One member was gained. At the con- 
clusion of the meetings at Camp Hill, 
Mr. Gay went to Cohasset, and a week 
of services was held in the attractive little 
church by the side of the road, which 
was dedicated last summer.: The attend- 
ance increased steadily, and on Sunday 
three services were held. A _ bountiful 
dinner-on-the-grounds was spread _be- 
neath the oaks and more than 150 people 
partook of the feast. Rev. Harold Scott. 
and family, Rev. A. G. Strain, and others 
from Brewton, Ala., were present. 

After a brief rest, Mr. Gay motored to 
Winder, Ga., about 170 miles from Camp 
Hill, and preached there for five days. 
Rev. J. M. Rasnake conducted the meet- 
ings. Two young ladies united with the 
church. 


A. Gay 


A week of services will be held at Ari- 
ton, Ala., beginning Sunday, Aug. 12. 
And then the State Superintendent of 
Alabama Universalist churches will rest 
up for a while. 

People take their politics seriously 
down south, and feeling runs high. The 
prohibition question looms large, and a 
person has to exercise care in debating 
it. The religious issue also bulks large in 
the present campaign despite the efforts 
of the large dailies to minimize that phase 
of the campaign. 

The heavy rains during the early sum- 
mer, while hampering the work of the 
cotton farmers, aided the fruit growers, 
and the peach trees are loaded to the 
breaking point with luscious fruit, while 
figs, watermelons, cantaloupes, apples, 
and berries abound. 

To return to church affairs, the Rev. 
Clinton Scott, of Atlanta, who has made 
an enviable record for achievement dur- 
ing the year, has been seriously afflicted 
with arthritis, but is making an improve- 
ment. Even as he lies upon his couch he 
plans for greater conquests. 

At the annual gathering of Unitarians, 
Universalists and other liberals in religion 
last February, it was voted to make a 
survey of Birmingham, Ala., to determine, 
if possible, whether a united liberal church 
could be organized there. A committee 
has been at work upon the proposition. 
The Unitarian friends have already pledged 
$150 towards this project, but our Uni- 
versalists have not been solicited system- 
atically. We are now calling upon some 
of our people to contribute to the fund, 
and if there are any of our northern friends 
who are interested in this experiment we 
should welcome contributions. We need 
a total of $300 for the survey, and we now 
have in sight $150. 

Chattanooga is anticipating a visit by 
Mrs. Vallentyne in September, and it is 
hoped that she may be able to visit several 
of our southern churches while in this 
section. 


The Ohio Superintendent 


Another year of our church work to- 
gether opens before us. Let us each 
and every one endeavor to make it a better 
year than the one just closed. I pledge 
you the very best I may have of ability 
and consecration toward this goal. Will 
you do the same? 

As your superintendent, I have ad- 
hered strictly to the policy of reporting 
honestly to you each month through these 
columns of my comings and goings. 
Otherwise you could not know what the 
superintendent is doing, if anything. 

As your superintendent, I have for the 
past four years conceived it my duty to 
represent all of the churches in this great 


state rather than confine activity to any 
set number. I have felt that the Con- 
vention owes it to all the churches that 
its representative should put in an ap- 
pearance at every church as often as pos- 
sible. 

As your superintendent, I have at all 
times endeavored to be of service when- 
ever and wherever I might be needed 
and have at no time followed a policy 
of waiting to be called for duty, but have 
endeavored to be on hand when needed. 
I trust that with your co-operation we 
may continue to work along such lines 
for another year, at least.—The Ohio 
Universalist. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthinees of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


A PLAIN QUESTION OF RIGHT AND WRONG 
R. DIEFFENBACH of the Christian Register, 
Unitarian, does not represent the great Uni- 
tarian fellowship and most emphatically fails 
to represent the liberal churches in his repeated at- 
tacks upon Governor Smith as a Catholic. At the 
University of Virginia the Associated Press tells us 
“a distinguished audience of political scientists, 
editors and public officials gave way to boos, cat- 
calls and shouts during a heated debate on the re- 
ligious issue in politics. More than one distinguished 
Southernor jumped to his feet and declared that he 
was going to vote for Governor Smith to show that 
this country is big enough not to be dictated to by 
bigotry.” 

From a standpoint of tactics nothing could be 
worse for Mr. Hoover than to have his supporters 
raise the religious issue. The Republican National 
Committee realizes this and nowhere in their bul- 
letins or text books will we find reference to it. The 
Protestant religious weeklies realize it and are making 
their campaign on the issue of prohibition. The 
Catholic papers realize it and are printing every in- 
stance of Protestant intolerance they can find. 

But we are only secondarily concerned with 
tactics. We are concerned with righteousness. It 
is wrong to oppose Governor Smith on the ground 
of his religion. It is wrong to declare that no Catholic 
should ever be permitted to run for President or oc- 
cupy the White House. It is wrong to say that no 
Catholic can be a free man in his political actions or 
keep the oath he takes as a public official. It is wrong 
to light again the fires of religious intolerance in a 
country based on tolerance and in an age slowly 
emerging from bigotry. 

The astonishing thing about this Dieffenbach 
campaign is that it is undertaken in the name of free- 
dom and by the editor for that fellowship of churches 
whose proudest boast is that they are the “free 
churches.” Wriggle, dodge, twist and turn as we may, 
there is no getting away from the proposition that 
there is no essential difference between opposing Taft 
because he is a Unitarian and opposing Smith because 
he is a Catholic. If we oppose one man because of a 
church name, we will find it a short step to opposing 


some other man because of a different name. We 
warn our contemporary that the mass of the people 
will not make his fine spun distinctions between 
“membership in a church organization despotically 
governed and a church organization democratically 
governed.” They have seen too many situations 
where an autocratic ruler dare not order and a Pro- 
testant ruler does. What they seek are the facts. 
Is this man a good man, a wise man, a free man? 
Are his ideas, religious, political and economic, such 
as equip him for office? Never have we for a moment 
claimed that religious ideas are not a part of a man’s 
equipment by which he must be tested. If he holds 
that the world is coming to an end next year, and 
that effort to improve society is folly, manifestly he is 
not a man for office. But what we reiterate is that 
the ideas debated must be the ideas of the man and 
not the ideas of an Italian pope or the ideas of a 
medieval council which adopted a creed. 

If Dr. Dieffenbach runs for office we insist and 
we suspect that his fellow Unitarians will insist that 
he be judged by his own ideas and not the ideas of 
the American Unitarian Association in Convention 
assembled at Boston in May, 1928. If Governor 
Smith runs for office he ought to be accorded every 
right and privilege accorded to John Roach Straton 
or Albert C. Dieffenbach. A man has the right to be 
tested by his record. 

The liberties of the United States are involved in 
this issue, but not in the way Dr. Dieffenbach de- 
clares. There is no danger of a foreign ecclesiastic 
getting his hand on the government of our country. 
American Catholics are in a great minority but for 
our part we believe any such issue could be safely 
left to them alone. They would come up to the mark 
of fundamental Americanism. The real question 


of freedom involved in this attack of Dr. Dieffenbach 


is whether any Catholic in our free country can have 
all the rights and privileges of a free man. Especially 
is the question raised as to whether a man may be 
tested by what he actually is and not by what some 
one else is who belongs to his church. 

May a free man in this free country aspire to 
any office on the basis of his character, his ideas, his 
record, or must we say in advance that no matter 
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what his equipment, he must be debarred if he be- 
longs to one church? 

To us this attitude of Dr. Dieffenbach is a re- 
pudiation of the most fundamental beliefs of Ameri- 
canism and the dearest convictions of liberal Chris- 
tians. On this matter we take our stand with Her- 
bert Hoover: 


In this land, dedicated to tolerance, we still find 
outbreaks of intolerance. I come of Quaker stock. My 
ancestors were persecuted for their beliefs. Here they 
sought and found religious freedom. By blood and 
conviction I stand for religious tolerance both in act 
and in spirit. The glory of our American ideals is 
the right of every man to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience.” 

* * 
MR. RASCOB AT HIS BEST AND WORST 


R. RASCOB, Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, is at his best when he 
speaks of Mr. Hoover’s speech of acceptance 

and at his worst when he talks about Southern preach- 
ers and the Smith cause. 

Of Mr. Hoover’s address he said in substance 
that “it tended to raise politics to a higher level.” 
Mr. Rascob’s action in praising the address itself 
tends to raise politics to a higher level. 

But Mr. Rascob’s discussion of the reasons that 
Southern preachers who are threatening to bolt Smith 
soon will be back in the fold gives us an illuminating 
peep into his mind and adds another to the long list 
of injudicious interviews which campaign managers 
on both sides have given out. Mr. Rascob says: 
“Substantial people in the South, including Metho- 
dists, are saying to their preachers “This opposition 
must stop or you will receive no contributions.’ ”’ 
The Christian Century calls the interview “a con- 
vineing exhibit of bad manners and a complete lack 
of understanding of human nature.” Practically 
every other religious weekly in the country will re- 
sent this kind of an assumption. To Mr. Rascob 
preachers are merely little fellows with their eye on 
the contribution box. We happen to know better. 
We have that kind, but they form an infinitesimal 
minority. The southern preachers fighting for pro- 
hibition are not that kind. Mr. Rascob has given 
them a text they will use mightily between now and 
November. If Mr. Rascob thinks that financial 
pressure will bring the preachers to book we are glad 
he said so. But his remark is a challenge to every 
preacher in the land to show him otherwise. 

* * 


STATISTICS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES 
EVENTY-TWO thousand, four hundred and 
eight-seven new members were enrolled in the 
Congregational churches in 1927, a net increase 
of 18,860. The total membership January 1, 1928, 
was 928,558. 

The number of churches decreased to sixty in 
1927, and is now 5,548. Striking confirmation of re- 
cent articles in the J eader comes in this comment by 
Dr. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary: 

“The decrease in numbers of churches,” he says, 
“Ws the result of a definite policy to eliminate on our 
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part all un-Christian competition between denomina- 
tions in over-churched communities and to encourage 
a movement for fewer and better churches. Since 
the war, or 1918, Congregational membership has 
grown 120,486 and the number of churches has de- 
creased 471. A quarter-century ago our stress was 
placed upon organizing now churches on the frontier. 
Now our stress is upon such things as religious educa- 
tion, community service and the enrichment of 
worship.” 

In the new “Year Book,” ninety-seven churches 
report a membership of 1,000 or more, as compared 
with eighty-seven churches with 1,000 or more mem- 
bers the previous year. The largest is Central 
Church, Brooklyn, with 3,054 members. The pastor 
is Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D., president of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
The second largest is Tompkins Avenue church, 
Brooklyn, with 3,023 members, Rev. Percival Huget, 
DESDE pastor: 

In the nine years since the war the number of 
men in the Congregational membership has grown 
20.5 per cent. The increase in women has been 11.8 
per cent. The women are still 229,126 ahead but it 
it is estimated that within twenty-five years if the 
present tendency continues the men will outnumber 
the women. 

The average pastoral salary is now $2,092, an 
increase of $42 in 1927. Beside salary most pastors 
have a parsonage and receive a yearly credit toward a 
pension annuity. 

The invested funds of Congregational churches 
and colleges increased in 1927 over ten and one half 
millions of dollars, and five and one half millions of 
this is credited to the churches. Over $1,200,000 was 
added to the ministers’ pension fund. 

The grand total of these funds is now nearly 
$140,000,000 as compared with $60,000,000 in 1918. 
Of this total the churches have $23,000,000 and the 
pension fund over $30,000,000. 

Other interesting statements from the year book 
are as follows: 


“The growth of the investment funds is held to be 
indicative of a great change which is taking place in the 
economic basis of religious work in this country. Hand- 
to-mouth financing is being supplanted by business 
methods soundly organized. The economic status of 
the average pastor has been changed from a precarious 
livelihood which was sometimes largely dependent upon 
donation parties to a living based upon a regular salary 
to be followed at retirement by a pension annuity 
scientifically planned and guaranteed by adequate re- 
serves. 

“The total amount raised last year by the Congre- 
gational churches for local expenses, regular missionary 
work and other benevolences was $26,499,309. This 
sum was the largest for any year except 1926, which was 
over a million ahead of the previous best financial year 
and $223,886 better than 1927. Local expenses last 
year were $22,056,818; contributions for regular de- 
nominational missionary work were $3,076,663 and 
contributions for other benevolences were $1,365,828. 

“Sixty-four Congregational churches in New 
England are worshiping in edifices which date back to 
the eighteenth century. The oldest edifice which is be- 
ing used for services is at Newington, near Portsmouth, 
N.H. It was erected in 1712. 
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“The longest Congregational pastorate is being held 
by Rev. George Bowers, minister of Warrenville 
church, Somerset County, N. J., since 1872. The sec- 
ond longest pastorate is that of Rev. Thomas L. Riggs, 
missionary to the Indians. Under his leadership the In- 
dian church at Oahe, South Dakota, was organized 
in 1879. 

“The oldest church is at West Barnstable on Cape 
Cod bay, Mass. It was organized in London, England, 
1616, four years before the Mayflower Pilgrims sailed for 
America. The original Barnstable settlers came over 
later as an organized church. 


* * 


FISHERS OF MEN* 


N “Fishers of Men,” Professor Glenn Clark has 
not made the impression which he made in his 
“Soul’s Sincere Desire,” published in 1925, but 

he has done a useful work. The first book dealt with 
the problems of personal religion. The second book 
deals with religious work. The one was concerned 
with practising the presence of God, the other with 
making men know God. The deep faith of the author 
isin both books. The infinite resources of a good God 
are always trying to come into the conscious life of 
His children. In “The Soul’s Sincere Desire’”’ Profes- 
sor Clark told us how to break down the barriers with- 
in us. In the new book he tells us how to make our 
lives channels of God’s grace for others. 

In susbtance his method is to deal with men one 
by one—and not in the mass—to have faith in them, 
to love them and not to worry about the time it 
takes from other things. There are many other 
things of technic he discusses. Probably most of us 
can find in the book much to object to. Professor 
Clark goes a long way toward the position that evil 
things cease existing the moment one thinks they no 
longer exist and that may be folly, but we all need 
the reminder that carrying the good news to others is 
a fundamental part of the Christian task. 

We have drifted a long way from the spirit of 
the early Christians if on the one hand we think that 
great revival meetings are the main thing in evangel- 
ism or if on the other hand we are content to go 
through a year of church work without any soul, 
burning desire to save a man from his unhappiness 
or sin. 


*“Wishers of Men,’ Glenn Clark. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. Boston. $2.00. 
x Ox 


THE STEADYING HAND 


REAT multitudes believe in the steadying hand 
of God. The objections of doubters have little 
effect upon them. The more sure they are, 

the more patient and friendly they are in the presence 
of opposition. God is to them the Great Reality. 
They know Him because they have tried things out 
and found Him. They find Him in prayer but they 
do not have to pray continually in order to realize 
His presence. Once let Him be found and something 
sinks deep into the subconscionsness ready to surge 
up at call. Only let Him be realized at the beginning 
of day, they tell us, and He will find His children in 
the heat and passion of noontide. 

The more complicated life becomes, the more 


hurried and worried the crowds surrounding us, the 
more anxious we are ourselves about a danger, a temp- 
tation to ourselves or a loved one, the more need of 
the steadying hand. 

Many years ago in the hill country of New York 
there was a man who had great success with horses. 
People sought his help in breaking especially wild, 
nervous colts. Young horses that would get them- 
selves all tangled up in the harness or run away with 
other people driving, steadied down and went straight 
ahead for him, pulling bravely at the load. This man 
had a steady hand, andasteadying hand. Something 
communicated itself to the scared colts through the 
reins, the kind voice, the reassuring presence. Just 
as real is the experience of some people with the great 
trainer of the universe. Often we get all tangled up 
in our harness, we take the bit and bolt, we fall down 
and upset the load we ought to carry because we do 
not know God. There is a steadying hand for us if 
we will take it. The difference between us and the 
colt is that we have to make the choice ourselves. 
The intermediary all essential in the case of the colt 
may or may not intervene for us. We know that this 
is “‘all foolishness” to some, “infant class stuff,’’ ‘“hope- 
lessly mid-Victorian.” But there are millions to-day 
as there have been hundreds of millions in history, 
who have put their trust in God, in this direct and 
personal way, and have not been disappointed. And 
sometime we may see face to face and realize that the 
simplest faith after all has been the most profound. 

* * 


GET OUT THE VOTE 


NE opportunity for service before all good citi- 
zens is that involved in “getting out the vote.” 
Until one thinks it over, he does not realize the 
consequences in a republic of not voting. The one 
sure way of ending free institutions is for those charged 
with responsibility to ignore that responsibility. From 
not voting to not caring much how the vote goes, is 
not a long step, and when a majority does not care, 
the way is open for an interested and determined 
minority to rule. A surprising percentage of the elec- 
tors of this country have not voted in recent years. 
The failure of some is due to carelessness, of others to 
pre-occupation. Few fail to vote on principle. Either 
a person feels that his vote does not count much, or 
else that voting involves too much time and trouble. 
Such people must be educated into a better attitude 
or else shamed by an aroused public opinion. 

It matters who shall be elected. It matters much 
more that electors shall try to inform themselves upon 
the issues and then do their duty. 

A non-partisan service to help voters get to the 
polls might well supplement the partisan agencies so 
active on election day. We should like to see our 
young people’s societies active at the polls—organizing 
fleets of motor cars to go after voters, and bringing 
Democrats, Republicans, Socialists, and all the others. 
This does not mean that we urge people to be non- 
partisan. Let them back up the party of their choice, 
disciplining it by an adverse vote when it goes wrong. 
But let us recognize so clearly the importance of citi- 
zens, voting that we will help them to the polls even 
if they are to oppose the candidates of our choice. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


LXI. 


The Pilgrimage to Old Kensington 


Johannes 


ERY betimes up” I recorded in my journal 
y the second Sunday of August, 1928, quoting 
the modern Pepys. The sun was a ball of 
red on the eastern horizon. The tower of 
Ww Second Universalist Church in Boston, seen from 
my lofty window, was ablaze with rosy light. But I 
was not going to this beautiful Gothic temple. It 
was not open anyway. Forty-five miles away to the 
northeast there was an old wooden meeting-house, 
dear to the heart of the first pastor of the second 
society, which had been long closed and which this 
day was to be re-opened. It was the day of the pil- 
grimage of New Hampshire Universalists to “Old 
Kensington” down in the southeast corner of the state 
about eight miles inland from Hampton Beach. 

The journey to Old Kensington was not difficult. 
Even a local train stopping at almost every crossing 
has advantages on such a morning. The showers of 
Saturday night had brought down the temperature 
and carried off the humidity. There was a new tang 
to the air, a new zest to life. Dressing, breakfast, the 
quiet streets, the subway, the North Station, the 
miles of interlocking tracks and switches soon were 
behind me. I came to life at Malden beside an open 
lot which was ablaze with the first golden rod. Sum- 
mer was getting on. Then Melrose with its lovely 
gardens and lawns, hydrangeas, gladioli, hollyhocks 
and sunflowers. Every vacant lot in town was full 
of magnificent chicory—much larger than usual— 
responding like all other vegetation to one of the 
greatest seasons ever known in the eastern part of the 
country for luxuriant growth. 

On to Wakefield and Reading. Joe-pyeweed, 
butter-and-eggs, meadow-sweet, fireweed and a num- 
ber of favorites up close to the tracks, pastures going 
back to trees and bushes—making open woods where 
the sun shines and where anything might be found, 
little swamps full of cat-tails and purple with pickerel- 
weed, old orchards, big boulders, stone walls, or as 
the Madame calls them “stone fences,” frequently 
tumbled over so that if they are to be used as fences 
a strand or two of wire has to be run along the top. 
Ferns, brakes, yarrow, more villages and finally at 
South Lawrence the lovely valley of the Merrimac. 
Really we ought to be in New Hampshire at this 
point and would be if the surveyors had not swung the 
Massachusetts line northward here to take a big chunk 
out of New Hampshire. 

One crosses the state line near Atkinson and 
enters Rockingham County, N. H. The Universalists 
have a Rockingham Association, organized back in 
1824. Rev. Asa M. Bradley wrote an interesting 
account of the hundred years of activity for the cen- 
tennial. Hosea Ballou, Dolphus Skinner, Sebastian 
Streeter and Lemuel Willis were among the ministers 
who participated in the first meeting. It probably 
took Hosea Ballou the greater part of a day to drive 
out the forty-five or fifty miles to Kensington church. 
Even on a local train it took me only a little over two 
hours. Rev. Asa M. Bradley, New Hampshire 


State Superintendent, and his ward, young Webster 
of Tufts College, met me at East Kingston with a 
motor car. Here we left Massachusetts time and 
“got into God’s time” and thus gained an hour. It 
was a full day. This veteran Bradley who claims to 
be all crippled up with rheumatism hits forty miles an 
hour about half a minute after he gets into his car. 
We drove three miles to Kingston Plains, rested, 
visited, walked about the village, drove nine miles 
back through East Kingston to Kensington, return- 
ing in the afternoon over the same route to Kingston 
again. Here we had two hours in Mr. Bradley’s big 
house before we whirled off ‘‘the long way around”, 
nine miles to Exeter to catch the express for Boston. 
Old Kensington Church stands in the open coun- 
try where three roads meet. The sign-board at the 
intersection says, Hampton Falls 4 miles, Hampton 6, 
Exeter 3 and Amesbury 6. There is nothing at this 
intersection except two churches and a town hall, 
all built of wood, all white with green blinds. The 
town hall stands between the two churches, whether 
as a link or as a wall, itis hard to say. Back when the 
town was first set off around 1737, an older church was 
built here, far more beautiful than either of the pres- 
ent churches. It was large and well proportioned 
with old square pews and high pulpit—a typical New 
England meeting-house. But along about 1840 it had 
to be repaired and some watch-dog of the treasury 
conceived the idea of taking it down and using the 
material for a new church and a town house. So 
that was done. The new church was a union affair, 
the Sundays being allotted to the different denomina- 
tions in proportion to the number of pew owners. 
About 1865 the Congregationalists pulled out 
and built a new church on the other side of the town 
hall. This left nothing much of the union movement 
except Universalists, and ever since they have been 
incharge. The church is square, with a wooden tower, 
plain, simple, roomy. Nothing especially beautiful 
about it—nothing ugly. It probably will seat up- 
ward of 300 people. On the south side along the road 
stretches a graveyard which dates back to very early 
times. Until two or three years ago it was a most 
unique and beautiful graveyard in a grove of large 
white pines. The trees, however, were old and some 
of them had fallen on the gravestones and the town 
meeting voted to cut them down. Strong opposition 
sprang up, but the action stood. Not a shrub or 
bush or single young pine was left—nothing but large 
stumps even with the ground. Those who tried to 
save the trees simply flung up their hands in despair. 
Those who voted for the action are beginning to 
wonder if a few young trees might not now be set out. 
It does not seem to have occurred to the town meet- 
ing that a simple solution would have been to have 
taken out a few dangerous trees and left the unique 
grove unspoiled. As it is the bodies of the old settlers 
have been sent off in the form of 37,000 feet of pine 
boards. I had rather have them up in the tree tops. 
Mr. Prescott helped me find a grave with a 
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unique inscription: “Benjamin Rowe, Esquire, after 
a life of great usefulness and patiently enduring four 
years’ illness with a dropsy and underwent the opera- 
tion of tapping 67 times from the body was drawn 
2385 pounds of water, quietly departed this life the 
28th day of March, A. D. 1790 in the 71st year of 
his age.” There are other inscriptions almost equally 
unique and interesting. The graveyard is a veritable 
laboratory of local history. 

From our interesting researches among the in- 
scriptions, the bell called us to worship—fifty of us in 
all. Of Universalist ministers, besides Bradley and the 
writer, there were Whippen of Middletown, N. Y., 
whose father for a quarter of a century was minister 
at Kingston and bishop of the countryside, Noble 
of Quincy, who is staying at Newton, N. H., Shook of 
Concord—all coming in large cars and “bringing 
loads.”” Representative Roland D. Sawyer, a Con- 
gregational clergyman of Ware, Mass., who for fifteen 
years has represented his people in the Massachusetts 
legislature, came over from his summer camp near by. 
Altenbern of Manchester, and Rev. E. J. Prescott of 
Hampton Falls, a Unitarian, were there for the after- 
noon. Other places represented in the congregation 
were Salem, East Kingston, Kingston, Exeter, West 
Newbury and Dover, N. H., and Ware and Amesbury, 
Mass. . 

Mr. Bradley, both morning and afternoon, made 
an admirable statement of the object of the meeting. 
He said in substance: 

“We have before us one of the pathetic things 
brought about by the industrial changes of New Eng- 
land. We are worshiping in a church which has no 
congregation. We can count on the fingers of one 
hand those who are left. The last Sunday this church 
was open the janitor, Mr. Osgood and I, sat here 
alone. I can recall in the days of my father’s pas- 
torate that the church was filled to overflowing 
every pleasant Sunday. I recall a Sunday school in 
which were two full pews of boys. The change that 
has,come does not mean decay. It means shifting. 
The people have gone to other fields. When I lived in 
the Hawaiian Islands I was surprised to find so many 
New England people. I recall the days of small in- 
dustries here, little shops in the yards of village homes. 
Now mass production has taken these people to the 
cities. The farms, too, are carried on with much less 
help. 

“But an influence has gone out of this old church 
as from the other church a few rods down the road. 
The New England conscience has made its impress 
on the nation. 

“Let us not look back with deep regret. Let us 
rejoice in our new day. Let us think of this old house 
and of this old graveyard as memorials to those who 
lived in the houses around here and worshiped at these 
altars and gave us our day of opportunity. Let us 
think to-day that around us are the spirits of those 
once here but let us not turn our eyes backward but 
forward.” 

“We live in a changing age. We face a changed 
Protestantism. We are going to see a new alignment. 
It will come, but it may not come in just the way we 
think. We have prayed for years that ‘all may be 
one.’ Yet when some one comes along to sit in the 
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seat with us, we do not want to move over. As I 
look at it we have been busy 125 to 150 years magnify- 
ing our differences. I suggest we take time to look 
at our likenesses.”’ 

Altenbern preached a most effective sermon in 
the afternoon which will appear later in the Leader. 
Noble offered prayer in the morning and Representa- 
tive Sawyer in the afternoon. 

At the noon recess Mr. Sawyer took me about the 
neighborhood in his car. The hill overlooking the 
church is named Hoosac Hill. The owner in the 
days of the American Revolution shouldered his 
musket and went off to the war. He fought at Sara- 
toga, and came home over Hoosac mountain and 
brought the name back to his own highest hill. Up 
the other road Mr. Sawyer took me to the parsonage 
built for Parson Fogg when the first church was 
built—nothing much left of its beauty except the old 
doorway with its original bullseye glass above. And 
in front for many years stood two elms named after 
two slaves (owned by the minister), “Primus” and 
“Phyllis.” George Osgood, antiquarian and gene- 
ologist, who lives in the “‘manse” and is custodian of 
the church, told us the history. 

Finally we visited Mr. Sawyer’s camp—a de- 
lightful spot in the pines—a cabin here, a cabin there, 
a kitchen yonder, plenty of room, a place to sleep, 
a place to study, a place to visit, a place to eat—all 
simple as befits the great apostle of “‘simplification.”’ 

Roland D. Sawyer is often in the headlines of 
the Massachusetts papers, always in the fight for de- 
ceney, for liberty, for equal rights. All the years of 
my Boston life I have realized that here was a per- 
sonality. This day at old Kensington I realized 
what kind of a personality, intensely human, a love of 
nature, devoted to the traditions of old Kensington, 
a thorn in the side of the standpatters, but personally 
loved by many who fight him. All of his political 
philosophy, all of his theology, were in the simple, 
reverent prayer he made in the afternoon. Starting 
in a Republican district as a Democrat, with a ma- 
jority of a hundred, he has gone on increasing it for 
fifteen years, until it is between one and two thousand. 
The people who know him best stick to him. 

What reminiscences we had over Mrs. Clark’s 
bountiful lunch basket at noon! 

Mr. Sawyer’s Universalism started back with 
one of his grandfathers attending an orthodox church. 
He became greatly enraged by this statement of the 
preacher: ““We have no assurance in Scripture that 
children who die in infancy unbaptized will ever get 
to heaven.” Seizing his ‘‘plug hat’’ he started for the 
door, pausing to say to one of his friends and not in 
a whisper: “Damn your infant damnation.” “Later 
Hosea Ballou and Sylvanus Cobb,” Mr. Sawyer said, 
“always stayed at this grandfather’s house when they 
came to Kensington.” 

It was pleasant to prowl around old Kingston 
in the morning with Mr. Bradley and Mr. Webster 
and in the afternoon with the Altenberns. The town 
has only 900 people. The village is strung out along 
two sides of the longest common I ever saw—like 
Boston Common once used as the field for general 
training. Mrs. Frank Whippen occupies the Uni- 
versalist parsonage for the summer. Near by is the 
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church where her husband ministered so long, built in 
1780. Behind Mr. Bradley’s garden is the village 
graveyard. About the first stone we came to marked 
the grave of Mrs. Bradley who died a year ago. Mr. 
Whippen lies near. He also died in 1927. One stone 
carried the names of four ministers: Tappan, Secome, 
Clark and Thayer. Clark was ordained in 1725. 
They were not ordained as Congregationalists. They 
were ordained ministers of Kingston. In their day 
a town had only one. 

The most interesting stone was that to Governor 
Bartlett, whose old house faces Mr. Bradley’s house. 
“This monument is erected over the sacred relics of 
His Excellency, Josiah Bartlett, Late Governor of 
New Hampshire, who died May 19, 1795 in the 65th 
vear of his age, and his virtuous and amicable consort 
Mrs. Mary Bartlett, who died July 14, 1789 in the 
59th year of her age. 

“Fragrant is the recollection of friends. The most 
delightful flowers shall be scattered upon their val- 
uable remains when we recall the sacred spot to 
mind. And the congenial tear shall sparkle in the 
eye of sympathy, and then virtues shall be embalmed 
in the warm bosom of affection.” 

The stone is slowly crumbling. The inscription 
is almost undecipherable. It took time to make it 
out. 

It was a pleasure to visit this ancient village 
with one who loved it, who recognized that changes 
were inevitable, but who wasted no time on laments. 

As in old Kensington, so in Kingston the in- 
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dustries have gone. The population has dwindled. 
The taxable values have gone down and schools and 
new roads have sent the tax rates up. But what 
creates an emergency often brings the remedy. More 
people are discovering the quiet beauty of these in- 
land New England towns. Many are seeking them 
for summer homes and even all the year round homes. 
The motor car makes it possible for men to do business 
a dozen or twenty miles away. 

Mrs. Stevens, the State Secretary for the Sunday 
School Association, lives in Kingston, and has a charm- 
ing home, with a fireplace large enough to take in a 
real log. Her husband goes to his business daily in 
the next town. 

As for the churches, Mr. Bradley’s sends out the 
message: ‘Your car will run as well toward church 
as away from it.” 

The New Hampshire Universalists, under the 
leadership of men like Bradley, the State Superin- 
tendent, and Danforth, the State President, are mov- 
ing on unafraid of the changes of to-day, and ready 
for the opportunities of to-morrow. 

About the last thing we saw in Old Kingston was 
Marshall Street—the house which stands on the site 
of the house which stood on the site of the house 
where Harold Marshall was born, and the long line 
of houses where cousins or uncles or cousin-uncles of 
Harold Marshall live to-day. 

The place is dear to our colleague, and we were 
delighted to find him so respected in the place of his 
birth. 


Some Adventures in Spiritual Understanding 
John R. Scotford 


§] STRANGE house of worship has ever pro- 
|| voked my curiosity. An elaborate building 
dedicated to the quest for the divine in- 
Bez} evitably represents a considerable invest- 
ment of money and life. What is its significance? 
Why was it built? Whom does it serve and how? 

Such questions have made of me something of a 
religious explorer. At first my spirit was critical, 
but that has long since passed. I have learned to 
worship before strange altars, and have found it to 
be a most rewarding experience. Every sincere form 
of faith is the reflection of life. Real religion rep- 
resents the experience of living lifted to its highest 
level. By entering into worship we get close to life. 

A sympathetic approach is essential if we are to 
profit by any form of spiritual exercise. To appre- 
ciate an alien mode of worship we need some informa- 
tion concerning its origin, but even more important 
is imaginative power with which to project ourselves 
into that which we see. For the moment we must 
become one with our surroundings. 

Such sympathetic participation in the religious 
life of others inevitably broadens our horizon and 
adds something to our own experience of living. 
Through it we appropriate part of the spiritual rich- 
ness of other lands and ages. 

From the American point of view the most biz- 
arre form of worship commonly available is that of 
the Greek Orthodox church. Voluptuous is the only 


word which really describes their ritual. The walls are 
covered with brilliant frescoes and framed paintings, 
and the priest is arrayed in gorgeous robes. In the 
course of the service he goes to all parts of the sanc- 
tuary, usually swinging incense. The congregation 
either stands or kneels, seats being for visitors only. 
When the ritual is completed the worshipers file past 
the priest and kiss either a crucifix or a picture. But 
the feature of the service is the music. Not a word 
is spoken; everything is sung. The priest intones, 
while a choir of young people in the gallery render the 
responses, without accompaniment. The language 
is old Slavonic from which modern Russian is de- 
rived. The minor keys prevail. One can listen to the 
music for an hour and a half and not grow weary. 
Its measures will haunt one for days. 

Such worship carries one to the Orient, to another 
world from that to which we are accustomed. The 
appeal to all the senses in the name of religion seems 
strange to us, but it is very ancient. The somberness 
of the music reminds us that the world has suffered 
much, even though we may chance to be quite com- 
fortable ourselves. One feels the mystery which 
surrounds all things Russian. 

The Roman church has many moods and tenses. 
In the United States she tends to be Puritanical in 
her ways. Low mass is a simple occasion. Music is 
used far less than one might expect. The visitor will 
usually gain more from watching the worshipers 
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than from observing the priest. The Catholics of 
our country are notable for the sincerity and con- 
centration of their devotions. They are not ashamed 
to be deeply religious in public. To enter into the 
spirit of the mass one needs to attend repeatedly. 
Familiarity increases the impressiveness. 

Roman worship in Catholic countries is far 
more spectacular than with us. The churches are 
most impressive at night, when the dim light hides 
the garishness of many of the images. A cathedral at 
twilight is a veritable fairy land of the imagination. 
The adoration of the sacrament is often an interest- 
ing service. The holy wafer is taken from the taber- 
nacle on the altar and exposed on a higher niche, often 
with much music. On Sunday evenings in Lima, 
Peru, the bishop comes in during the service, goes to 
the altar, kneels, and then goes out again, but some- 
thing about the proceeding stirred even my Protestant 
soul. 

The Catholic church carries us back to the 
Middle Ages. The multiplicity of images and the 
elaborate details of worship are a heritage from 
another day. But the response which these things 
awaken in the hearts of thousands of loyal worshipers 
is evidence that even to-day many people live in a 
world of the imagination rather than amidst so-called 
scientific realities. All of us are more children of 
fancy than we are willing to admit. The charm of the 
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it. Passing through its doors one enters upon another 
world. For multitudes this is a welcome experience. 
In the church they take refuge from much that is 
grim and uninspiring without. 

In the Catholic church the individual is unim- 
portant. The priest hides his identity beneath a 
robe—and then turns his back upon the people. The 
ceiling is lofty, and the worshiper kneels as if to re- 
duce his stature. People do not strut down the center 
aisle—they slip in along the sides. The church is 
old. Millions of souls have had their part in her. 
You are utterly unimportant. Such a spiritual ex- 
perience is good for one. 

Of Jewish synagogues there are many kinds. 
Personally, I prefer the more orthodox—even if I am 
compelled to suffer the discomfort of keeping my hat 
down over my ears for a couple of hours. But in the 
traditional synagogue there is more of the spirit of 
ancient Judaism than in the reformed temples. Here 
the individual is quite important. People come late, 
and go to their rented seats in conspicuous fashion. 
The president of the synagogue is likely to sit upon 
the platform with the rabbi. Individual names are 
read. In the worship two features stand out—the 
cantor and the prayer of the mourners. Often the 
cantor with his great voice keeps the rabbi in the 
background. If he dares, he will make the service 
largely musical. In the prevalence of the minor. key 
there is an unmistakable kinship between the syna- 
gogue and theGreek Orthodox church. But the high 
moment of the service is one of prayer, when those 
who are mourning rise and the rabbi leads them in an 
ancient form of petition. One feels the strength of the 
Jewish family tie. 

The appeal of the synagogue is less to the imag- 
ination than to the moral sense. One is carried back, 
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not to other scenes, but to another spirit. The moral 
earnestness of the great men of Israel is with the wor- 
shiper. He feels something of that sublime persist- 
ence which has kept the Jews a “peculiar people” 
through the centuries. In the synagogue religion is a 
rugged, masculine force. Any playing with the imag- 
ination or emotional appeal to sentiment is entirely 
out of order. God is to be served with a steadfast 
devotion. Jewish worship makes a heavy demand 
upon one’s mind and will, summonimg one to a re- 
lentless moral quest. 

The different flavors of Protestantism are worthy 
of our appreciation. 

Genteel worship finds its highest expression in 
the Book of Common Prayer. The Episcopal church 
is thoroughly English. Everything is done decently 
and in order, and with a manly straightforwardness. 
Sometimes it is stiff, sometimes otherwise. In a 
certain cathedral the dean intones the service beau- 
tifully and with perfect dignity, but when he climbs 
into the pulpit and smiles all the ice melts from the 
sanctuary. 

I am afraid to attend the Episcopal service too 
frequently. Its beauty speaks to me like the grace of 
a rare flower. If I went too often, it might become 
commonplace, which would spoil everything. An 
occasional visit reminds me of the noble heritage of 
English language and custom which is ours, and 
quickens my sensitiveness to all things lovely. 

I also enjoy the better type of evangelistic ser- 
vice. Here religion reveals its contagious quality. 
Faith is not to be képt, but to be shared. The church 
is not a company of people ‘‘at ease in Zion,” but a 
mighty host under marching orders. The day of 
miracles is not done—men and nations can still be 
transformed. The Christ whom most men worship 
came to save. He is ever seeking the sinner to re- 
deem him. 

One can not enter into the spirit of such a service 
and not have one’s pulse quickened. Whatever we 
may think of its theological implications, the spirit of 
the better evangelism is most wholesome. One is 
transported to the America of yesterday, before we 
had become sophisticated, when we believed that 
sinners could be re-born instantly, and that every 
evil could be reformed out of the social order. 

The most characteristically modern faith is 
Christian Science. It has the softest upholstry of 
any form of religion. Your wraps are checked in the 
foyer, the ushering is faultless, the seats perfectly 
comfortable, and the meeting opens and closes exactly 
on time. But in this up-to-date setting one meets 
some old gropings. The Christian Scientist is on a 
quest for health, prosperity, and peace. The strain 
of the struggle is concealed behind an atmosphere of 
utter assurance, and yet it is still there. There is a 
kinship between the silent prayer of the Christian 
Scientist and the yearning note of the Greek orthodox 
music. All men are engaged in a quest. We con- 
ceive our goals in different fashions we speak languages 
utterly strange to each other, yet we are all facing 
life with its problems and pains, and yearning for 
assurance from a God who can help. 

I can heartily enter into any form of religious 
worship, provided that they do not seek to convert 
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me. The controversial note at once puts me upon 
the defensive. I happen to be a liberal evangelical 
in my own theology. Because of the sort of educa- 
tion which I have had I can be nothing else. I did 
not select that form of faith because of its innate 
loveliness—but the logic of my own mental surround- 
ings have led me to it. As with every one else, my 
faith is the inevitable result of certain inherited 
attitudes plus my experience of life. It can not be 
changed without shifting all the scenery of the past— 
an impossible undertaking. I ask to be let alone. 

On the other hand I have no desire whatever to 
combine the various forms of faith which I enjoy. 
Any compromise would destroy much and add noth- 
ing. But you say that these forms of faith are con- 
tradictory. Their advocates believe differently, and 
therefore some must be right and the others wrong, 
and those who are right are in duty bound to en- 
lighten the others. 
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But I am oftentimes tempted to believe that 
contradictories can both be true. Neither life nor 
truth is a flat surface. There are at least three di- 
mensions round about us. The same object appears 
differently as viewed from various angles. No one 
has seen all of the physical world from every vantage 
point. And neither has any one explored the whole 
realm of the spirit. I refuse to be bothered about 
contradictories. If they are real, they are quite 
likely to be both true. 

After all religion is the expression of life. Be- 
cause men have lived in so many different ways and 
had such various experiences we find a multiplicity 
of faiths. The problem of the individual is to find 
that form of worship which is the most suitable mode 
of religious expression for him. But having found his 
own faith, he can also greatly enrich his life by visit- 
ing around and seeing what the other fellow has dis- 
covered. 


The Religion of Henry David Thoreau---I 


Harry Elmere Hurd 


(ema ILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT scratched 
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Henry David Thoreau “a shanty-man.” 
~OrGS)| A judge, speaking of the Concord hermit, 
as we were eating our noon meal under the shadow of 
Mount Katahdin, dismissed the “Knight of the 
Umbrella and the Bundle” with an impatient wave 
of his hand. The superficial student of this man who 
said, “We have Saint Vitus’ dance,” is apt to think 
of him as a man who lived two years and two months 
alone, without even a dog, in a one-room shack which 
he erected on Ralph Waldo Emerson’s land at Walden 
Pond, but we forget that he was naturally no hermit; 
he withdrew from the world that he might discover 
how to live before he died. Surely, out of the vast 
population of our country we can spare a few men who 
shall explore life and return to society asking, Is a 
man a success who shouts “I have one-hundred thous- 
and dollars in gold in this bag,” while he is sinking in 
the sea? Asking, Why accumulate sixty acres of 
land when you only eat a peck of dirt? Asking, Is 
it worth while to lose a life while making a living? 
Henry David Thoreau dared to travel the high- 
way which leads to the heart of God alone. He re- 
fused to pay a tax to the state for a protection which 
he did not desire; he refused to pay a tax to the church 
as he had never chosen to join its ranks. He was an 
iconoclast, laying unholy hands upon the cherished 
beliefs and institutions of men, but it is the thesis of 
this essay that Thoreau was deeply religious. The 
church shall always have the Thoreaus it deserves. 
His individualism is not lovely; he is open to the same 
criticisms which we make of monks, but he penetrates 
“nature behind the ordinary.”’ He says, ‘This world 
has many rings like Saturn, and we live now on the 
outermost of them all.” Read and reflect upon the 
closing pages of “A Week.’ He says, “I am not 
without hope hat we may, even here and now, 
obtain some accurate information concerning the 
other world which the instinct of man has so long 
predicted .. .”” “Veias, Menu, Zoroaster, Socrates, 


Christ, Shakespeare, Swedenborg—these are some of 
our astronomers.” He is baffled as he surveys the stars 
and realizes that he has interest in ‘Six feet of star, 
and that interest is transient.’”” One would not be 
surprised to find him kissing the earth. He also 
stands in awe of his body. Life is a great mystery, 
a constant miracle. In some moods he seems to spell 
God with a small g, again we find the Greek love for 
the earth and the Homeric sense of fate, but in 
“Ktaadn” he says, “God saw fit to make this world.” 
Thoreau’s conception of God is difficult to un- 
ravel. He most certainly believed in a world-ground. 
Miss Emerson, listening to her friend read his manu- 
script, asked, “Is that god spelt with a little g?” 
Thoreau explains that he had brought in the word 
god without any solemnity of voice or connection. 
In Walden he exclaims, “Next to us is not the work- 
man whom we have hired, with whom we love so well 
to talk, but the workman whose work we are.” He 
watches a sail played with by a breeze that has been 
outdoors a long time. He is captivated, saying, 
“So am I blown on by God’s breath.’”’ Hearing a man 
blowing a horn, Thoreau says, “There is something 
greater than any man. It is as if the earth spoke.” 
He likes cow-bells, crickets, cocks crowing at dawn, 
ice booming. He says, “‘God’s voice is but a clear bell 
sound. . . . I thank God for sound; it always mounts, 
and makes me mount.” He considers himself wealthy 
as he listens. He says again, ‘God could not be un- 
kind to me if he should try.’”? He means that winter, 
rain, snow, all are a joy forever to him. He speaks of 
himself as “God-propped.’” One Sunday on the 
Merrimac river he thinks of the endless definitions of 
God and registers his hatred of family histories of 
God. Nor does he like ministers who speak of God 
“as if they enjoyed a monopoly of the subject.” 
Religion, for Thoreau, is ‘‘that which is never 
spoken.” Emerson knew him best of all and tells 
us that “he was a person of a rare, tender, and ab- 
solute religion, a person incapable of any profanation, 
by act or by thought. Of course the same isolation 
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which belonged to his original thinking and living 
detached him from the social religious forms. He 
thought that without religion or devotion of some 
kind nothing great was ever accomplished.”’ No won- 
der that a man who said, ‘‘Goodness is the only in- 
vestment that never fails’ and ‘‘Chastity is the flower- 
ing of man. ... Man flows at once to God when 
the channel of purity is open,” made Stevenson 
testify, “I would give up most other things to be 
so good a man as Thoreau.” Hear Thoreau say, 
“The divine light is diffused almost entirely around 
us, and by means of the refraction of light, or else by a 
certain self-luminousness, or, as some will have it, 
transparency, if we preserve ourselves untarnished, 
we are able to enlighten our shaded side. At any 
rate, our darkest grief has that bronze color of the 
moon eclipsed. There is no ill which may not be 
dissipated, like the dark, if you let in a stronger light 
upon it.” 

Thoreau calls Christ “the Prince of Reformers 
and Radicals.” He points out that many expressions 
of Christ come naturally to the lips of all Protestants. 
He says, “Christ was a sublime actor on the stage of 
the world. He knew what he was thinking of when he 
said, ‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.’ I draw near to him at such a 
time. Yet he taught mankind but imperfectly how to 
live; his thoughts were all directed toward another 
world. There is another kind of success than his. 
Even here we have a sort of living to get, and must 
buffet it somewhat longer. 
problems yet to solve, and we must make shift to 
live, betwixt spirit and matter, such a human life as 
we can.”’ Rather significant words for a man who 
was supposed to be a loafer. He laments the fact 
that “Men have a singular desire to be good without 
being good for anything.’”’ He does not worship Thor 
or Christ. He takes a fling at “respectable Chris- 
tianity”’ which follows Christ as a gentleman. When 
men talked to Thoreau about John Brown, he flung 
Christ in their teeth and presented him as a man who 
would not “back out.” Arthur Hummell of Peking, 
China, says, ‘Franklin and Thoreau are not Ameri- 
cans at all but Chinese.’”’ He meant that they placed 
the things of Christ above dollar-making. 

Thoreau shows his intimate knowledge of the 
Bible at almost every turn. He was far ahead of his 
generation in recognizing that God has also revealed 
himself in other scriptures. He wants the vaticans 
to gather the “Vedas and Zendavestas and Bibles, 
with Homers and Dantes and Shakespeares,”’ hoping 
that the combined trophies of the world may lift man 
at last to heaven. He says, ““The New Testament is 
an invaluable book, though I confess to having been 
slightly prejudiced against it in my very early days 
by the church and the Sabbath school, so that it 
seemed, before I read it, to be the yellowest book in 
the catalogue.” He thinks that Pilgrim’s Progress is 
the best sermon. “I never read a novel,” he writes, 
“they have so little real life and thought in them. 
The reading which I love best is the scriptures of the 
several nations, though it happens that I am better 
acquainted with those of the Hindoos, the Chinese, 
and the Persians, than of the Hebrews, which I have 
come to last. Give me one of these Bibles, and you 


There are various tough 


have silenced me for a while. When I recover the use 
of my tongue I am wont to worry my neighbors with 
the new sentences, but commonly they can not see 
that there is any wit in them. Such has been my 
experience with the New Testament. I have not yet 
got to the crucifixion, I have read it over so many 
times. I should love dearly to read it aloud to my 
friends, some of whom are seriously inclined; it is so 
good, and I am sure that they have never heard it, 
it fits their case exactly, and we should enjoy it so 
much together—but I instinctively despair of getting 
their ears. . . . It is remarkable, that notwithstand- 
ing the universal favor with which the New Testa- 
ment is outwardly received, and even the bigotry 
with which it is defended, there is no hospitality shown 
to, there is no appreciation of, the order of truth with 
which it deals. I know of no book that has so few 
readers. There is none so truly strange and heretical. 
and unpopular. To Christians, no less than Greeks 
and Jews, it is foolishness and a stumbling block. 
There are, indeed, severe things in it which no man 
should read aloud but once: ‘Seek first the kingdom of 
heaven.’ ‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures on 
earth.’ ‘If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven.’ ‘For what is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?’ ‘What 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?’ Think of 
this, Yankees!’”’ And so he goes on piling up chal- 
lenges, asking, ‘““Who, without cant, can read them 
aloud? Who, without cant, can hear them, and not 
go out of the meeting-house? Let but one of these 
sentences be rightly read from any pulpit in the land, 
and there would not be left one stone of that meeting- 
house upon another.’”’ The Golden rule is for him “the 
best of current silver. It is golden not to have any 
rule at all in such a case. The book has never been 
written which is to be accepted without any allow- 
ance.”’ It is obvious that the literal-minded reader 
will misjudge Thoreau. He accuses the Hebrew 
revelation of taking no cognizance of cheerful snow. 
Thoreau knows of no scripture “which records the 
pure benignity of the gods on a New England winter 
night. Their praises have never been sung, only 
their wrath deprecated. The best scripture, after 
all, records but a meager faith. Its saints live re- 
served and austere. Let a brave, devout man spend 
the year in the woods of Maine or Labrador, and see 
if the Hebrew Scriptures speak adequately to his con- 
dition and experience, from the setting in of winter to 
the breaking up of the ice.’”’ This is Thoreau’s way 
of saying that religion is bigger than the Bible. 


(To be concluded) 


pe 


To every man there openeth 
A way, and ways, and a way, 
And the high soul climbs the high way, 
And the low soul gropes the low; 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A high way and a low, 
And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go. 
John Oxenham. 
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The British Unitarian and Free Christian Churches 


C. J. Street* 


/Y a simultaneous movement the American 
“| Unitarian Association and the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association were founded 
in May, 1825, within a day of each other, 
and they have kept in close touch ever since. Both 
arose from the felt need for united action in support 
of a progressive religious faith, rooted in the sublime 
Monotheism of the Old Testament and the glowing 
Christian fervor of the New, abreast of the times in 
intellectual expression, and ready for any fresh reve- 
lation of truth which science or experience might bring. 

The churches in the United States whose mem- 
bers, with William Ellery Channing at their head, 
threw their energies into the new Association, traced 
their spiritual descent from the Pilgrim Fathers of 
1620, who represented the earliest dissent from the 
Protestant Episcopal Established Church in England; 
those in Great Britain to the Act of Uniformity of 
1662, which made a great breach in that church 
when over 2000 of its best, most devout and cultured 
clergy went into the wilderness for conscience’ sake, 
and the great Nonconformist movement began. Both 
groups, as living movements for freedom of faith, 
naturally in course of time developed a Scriptural 
doctrine which became known as Unitarian. 

Profession of Unitarianism in the United King- 
dom was barred and, penalized by ancient Acts of 
Parliament which prescribed imprisonment and loss 
of citizenship, and it was not until 1813 that repeal 
was obtained. For a good while previous to that, 
however, these laws had practically become a dead 
letter—so much so that, when Theophilus Lindsey 
left the Church of England to establish a Unitarian 
congregation of his own in Essex Street, London 
(long ago transformed into the headquarters of the 
Association), it was openly named “the Unitarian 
Chapel.”’ In 1791 the Unitarian Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge was founded, followed by 
the Unitarian Fund in 1806 and the Unitarian As- 
sociation for the Protection of Civil Rights in 1819. 
It was by a combination of these that the “British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association” was created in 
1825. 

At the outset provision was made for both church 
and individual membership in the Association, and 
for many years this double qualification continued. 
But eventually some of the leaders, with James Mar- 
tineau at the head, while making no secret of their 
own Unitarian convictions, urged that it was not 


*Rey. C. J. Street, D. D., of Scarborough, England, was 
for three years President of the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian, Liberal Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian and other 
Non-subscribing or Kindred Congregations. And then for three 
years he was President of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, succeeding Rev. Dr. Henry Gow. Dr. Gow in like 
manner succeeded Dr. Street as President of the ‘National 
Conference.’”’ Recently the two organizations were merged 
under the name of the General Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches and Dr. Gow and Dr. Street became joint 
presidents. The address of the new General Assembly is Essex 
Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2. 


seemly or consistent that an Association with a 
theological basis should include in its membership 
congregations (even though also Unitarian in fact if 
not always in name) which historically owed their 
present orientation of faith to their “open trusts.” 
Here it should be explained that in many cases the 
trust deeds of the ancient meeting-houses which 
sprang up in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury after the Ejection of the Two Thousand were, 
whether deliberately with a view to future develop- 
ments or not, left simply ‘for the worship of Almighty 
God,” usually with the addition of the phrase “ac- 
cording to the usages of Protestants Dissenting from 
the Church of England.” These were deeds devised 
at a time when the avowal of opinions known as 
Unitarian was seldom made because of the.religious 
persecution of the age; and undoubtedly most of the 
founders were either Calvinistic or Arminian—often a 
mixture of Presbyterians and Independents, with a 
dash of Anabaptists as well as Unitarians. Bearing 
these facts in mind, the contention of Martineau and 
his supporters had a certain amount of force behind 
it, and the argument, with some opposition, was al- 
lowed to prevail, the rules of the Association were 
altered accordingly in 1867, and since then the Asso- 
ciation has been regarded as one of individual sub- 
scribers. 

There had been some kind of corporate nexus up 
to that time for such of the Free Christian congrega- 
tions as cared to ally themselves with the Unitarian 
Association. The number of such varied, but as 
early as 1828 there were as many as seventy-nine in 
membership. With this change of policy, however, 
there remained no such possibility, and, except for a 
certain amount of linking up in the district Associa- 
tions, the congregations stood in practical isolation. 
But in 1881, on the initiation of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, impelled thereto by a similar step which had 
been recently taken in America, there was called into 
existence a ‘National Conference of Unitarian, Lib- 
eral Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, and 
Other Nonsubscribing or Kindred Congregations.’ 
This conglomerate title was intended to give an op- 
portunity to churches other than those which had 
hitherto been loosely associated with the Unitarian 
connection, but the attempt to enlarge the borders of 
Liberalism in religious fellowship met with no success, 
much to the disappointment of the sanguine. Nota 
single congregation outside the usual ranks responded, 
and in all its history only one minister, a Congrega- 
tionalist generally regarded in his own communion 
as a heretic, thought fit to seek for membership of the 
Conference, and that only for a period. It became 
evident that the National Conference, which had 
now decided to meet triennially, had to settle down as 
an institution to meet the needs of the very same 
people as had for so long been attached to the Uni- 
tarian Association, their faith and purposes and out- 
look being identical. And so the two organizations 
existed side by side, each looking after departments of 
its own, but mostly manned by the same people. 
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For years the National Conference was, as it had 
been intended to be, nothing more than a conference 
for consultative purposes, providing a periodical 
opportunity of rallying the liberal religious forces in 
great gatherings in different parts of the country, 
enabling the members of the constituent churches to 
hearten one another in their work. Gradually, how- 
ever, without deliberate intention a church sense grew 
up quite naturally, almost imperceptibly. Plans were 
discussed and put into operation which involved 
collective action. Advisory committees, sustentation, 
subvention, ministerial pension and education funds 
were called into existence through the stimulation of 
the Conference, though all of these were kept under 
separate management until by degrees representation 
of the Conference was sought and obtained on the 
various boards of control. While friendly relations 
were maintained between the Conference and the 
Association it was inevitable that there should be a 
certain amount of overlapping and duplication, some- 
times even clashing of interests, until at last only 
wise statesmanship prevented a disastrous rupture 
which at one time seemed imminent. 

The growing church consciousness on the one 
hand and a wise desire to husband strength and con- 
solidate the liberal forces of the country on the other 
have led in recent times to a approchement between the 
two organizations with a view to devising a workable 
scheme either of defined co-operation or even of uni- 
fication. Here again the American example was fol- 
lowed, for the American Unitarian Association and 
the National Conference which had grown out of it 
had been consolidated with good effect to the cause. 
The British and Foreign Unitarian Association at its 
centennial meetings in 1925 made the first advance, 
to which favorable response was made the following 
year by the National Conference. A joint delegation 
of a thoroughly representative character was appointed 
which over a long period considered the problem from 
every point of view, met objections in a conciliatory 
spirit, and disentangled the knots of many a dif- 
ficulty. The eventual result was the production of 
proposals for amalgamation, which coming as a 
united recommendation from the delegation secured 
the almost unanimous endorsement of the committees 
of both organizations. | 

Last Whitweek special meetings of the Conference 
and of the Association were held in the historic Essex 
Hall, London, and it was crowded on both occasions. 
With less than a score of dissentients, all told, the 
scheme for the merging of the two organizations into 
a new General Assembly of Unitarian and Free Chris- 
tian Churches was enthusiastically adopted amid 
general rejoicing, the culmination being marked by 
the spontaneous singing of the doxology (in Unitarian 
form) in an emotional scene not often witnessed 
among people whose feelings are deep, though they 
do not wear their hearts upon their sleeves. 

The General Assembly by this decision takes 
over all the objects and operations of both Association 
and Conference, and it is hoped that in due course the 
sustentation fund, the ministers’ pension fund and the 
Sunday School Association will consent to merge 
their separate institutions into the Assembly and be- 
come departmental committees of its work. In this 


and other ways the vision is of the development of 
much more of a church life and sense in the com- 
munity, bringing about a closer unity of the scat- 
tered congregations, and helping forward the cause 
of the liberal faith. 

Seldom is a great union achieved without shed- 
ding some of its units, and this is no exception. The 
only wonder is that, in view of the very marked 
idiosyncrasies to which the spirit of freedom in re- 
ligion gives scope, and the strong differences of opinion 
and sentiment which a generation ago were most 
acute, such an approximation to unanimity has been 
secured. The only congregation which has so far 
intimated its intention to stand aside in isolation is 
that of the Old Meeting, Birmingham, whose minister, 
(Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas), taking the same attitude 
declared himself at the conference meeting to be a 
“Non-subscribing Trinitarian.” It is interesting in 
this connection to note the remarkable departure from 
tradition which that church has now made, for so 
far back as 1828 it was a constituent member of the 
Unitarian Association. Mr. Thomas in his speech de- 
clared that his position was “‘an acid test”’ of the reality 
of the freedom which would be possessed by the mem- 
bers of the new Assembly. He was taken at his word 
by the President of the Unitarian Association, Rev. C. J. 
Street, who pointed out that Mr. Thomas went to a 
Unitarian congregation when he was first called to the 
ministry at Birmingham and that under his influence 
the Unitarians had found it impossible to remain in 
membership; and the church was left perfectly free 
to become Trinitarian and break away from its old 
historic traditions. But even so, it was pointed out 
at the meeting, and afterwards by private representa- 
tion, the Non-subscribing Trinitarian as much as 
the Non-subscribing Unitarian had an equal right to 
a place in a body which was composed of Free Chris- 
tians quite as much as of Unitarians. The argument, 
however, carried no weight to the church or its minis- 
ter, and both adhere to their decision to withdraw 
from fellowship with the other congregations. 

Dr. Jacks, principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford, though avowing himself personally a Uni- 
tarian, has in like manner taken exception to the 
decision, spoke and voted against it at the Confer- 
ence meeting, and has declared his intention to re- 
main outside the new organization. The ground of 
opposition is that the main object of the Association, 
viz., “to diffuse and support the principles of Uni- 
tarian Christianity,’ now becomes one of the objects 
of the Assembly, necessarily so as without that there 
could be no amalgamation. It is urged that this is 
inconsistent with the freedom of the congregations 
and their ministers who are heirs of “the open trust.” 
The answer given is that the same object, as defined 
by the Association before amalgamation, goes on to 
say “including the formation and assistance of con- 
gregations which do not require for themselves or their 
ministers subscription to any doctrinal articles of 
belief,”’ and that, while liberty must be given to Uni- 
tarians to continue the work of advancing their 
principles, it is equally open to Free Christians, who 
are the other parties to the contract, to do the same 
with theirs, if they happen to be different, as in fact 
they seldom are. 
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So far one congregation and three ministers—no 
more—have severed their connection with their former 
colleagues. Such separatist action is to be regretted, 
though of course conscientious conviction which 
causes it has to be respected. But the decision has 
been made, and it is regarded by the denomination 
generally as wise and right. History will show whether 
it was so or not. It now remains for the General 
Assembly to function and to justify itself and bring 
new heart and spirit into the Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches of Great Britain. 

That last phrase has been purposely used, be- 
cause Ireland has not been included in the new As- 
sembly, except that one representative of the free 
churches of that country is invited to sit on the 
Council. This is for a very good reason, viz., that the 
Non-subscribing Presbyterian Church has long been 
organized in that country, having a comprehensive 
and homogeneous life of its own. There is every 
intention to keep in close fellowship with that sister 
communion, and it is possible that, as the Assembly 
develops, it may be found practicable and desirable 
to bring both into a more vital union. 
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The General Assembly, it has been arranged, 
will hold its first momentous meeting in Manchester 
next April 21 to 26, when great gatherings are ex- 
pected and a new spirit of closer union will be abroad. 
If it should chance that members of the Universalist 
or other liberal churches of America—the Unitarians 
will be expected to be represented—are in England 
then, they would receive a cordial welcome, and no 
doubt would find much to interest them in the work- 
in-out of problems not altogether unlike their own. 

Meanwhile, as was arranged in the terms of the 
amalgamation, a Provisional Council has already 
got to work and is carrying on and organizing vari- 
ous activities of church life. The Council consists of 
the members of the committees of the old association 
and conference acting together. It is rather an 
unwieldy body, numbering nearly a hundred, nor is 
it as representative asit will be under the new regime. 
But if the spirit in which the situation and its needs 
are being dealt with is continued, as there is every 
reason to suppose it will be, there is no doubt that a 
new and better era is opening out for the life of the 
free churches of the motherland. 


Universalism and Democracy 
Robert Whitaker 


am) HERE would seem to be a natural affinity, 
fo)| on the one hand, between the doctrine of a 


clude in its final arrangements the welfare of every 
living creature, and on the other hand, the program 
of political democracy, with its equalitarian status 
for men without regard to race, religion, or “previous 
condition of servitude.” Yet it was a Unitarian min- 
ister, strongly prejudiced against Calvinism, but 
historically well informed and temperamentally out- 
right, who confessed to me that he was quite perplexed 
to understand what he could not deny, that Calvinism 
had been curiously contributary to the rise of de- 
mocratic commonwealths. Geneva and the English 
Puritan Revolution were inexplicable to him. 

It seemed to me no very difficult matter to ex- 
plain to him how it had happened that Calvinism 
and Democracy were so allied in the epochs namad. 
Despite its doctrine of the elect, which might appear 
to be aristocratic in its implications, Calvinism re- 
duced all men to one level of inconsequence before 
the overwhelming majesty and glory of God. Wil- 
liam Carey’s self-chosen epitaph is indication of 
this: 

“A naked, poor, and helpless worm 
On Thy kind arms I fall.” 


With such self-abasement before the Majesty of 
Heaven, an abasement extended ruthlessly to all the 
insignificant “‘majesties’’ of earth, why should any 
man “‘fear the face of man,” or regard any earthly 
distinctions as of any consequence? 

There is another aspect of the matter which I 
did not quite perceive at the time. God’s willingness 
to save everybody is, from the viewpoint of man’s 
deep-seated saddism and his experience with the class- 


character of human jurisprudence, very much less 
convincing of human equality than is the unconcern 
of the Almighty for all the dignities which men re- 
spect, as demonstrated in the wholesale contempt 
with which He could sweep to everlasting perdition 
the great and powerful of the earth. The willingness 
of our own government to give every citizen a chance 
to climb to the Presidency, or to pass from the low- 
liest estate of squalor and indigence and sit in the 
seats of the mighty, used to be much made of by way 
of proving the democratic character of our institutions. 
But the fact that when it comes to matters of judg- 
ment the poor have obviously no such exemptions as 
surround the rich has done much to check our boast- 
ing. It is at the point of judgment that equality is 
most severely tested out. 

In a store window in San Francisco I saw a post- 
eard with this shocking vulgarism upon it: “So live 
that you can look every son of a gun in the face and 
tell him to go to hell.”” The words repelled me, but 
stayed with me. It was the spirit of popular democ- 
racy speaking out. Compliance is aristocratic. De- 
fiance is democratic. Calvinism was defiant of every 
human status in its appreciation of the only status 
which counted, election with God. God was ready 
to tell any man to go to hell. 

And the social emphasis of religion at its best 
has contributed to this repudiation of human digni- 
ties and inequalities. The villain in the religious 
drama has always been the man of power. Pharoah, 
Ahab, Herod and Pilate are instances which occur 
immediately to mind. How profoundly significant 
in this connection is the Magnificat of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, as Longfellow has well brought forth 
in his ‘King Robert of Sicily.’’ 

Recall, first of all, Mary’s song itself, as given 
in the New Testament, and then the indignant com- 
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ment of the King upon it, as worded by the New 
England poet. 


“‘He hath showed strength with his arm; he hath scattered the 
proud in the imagination of their hearts. 
He hath put down the mighty from their seats, and exalted 
them of low degree. 
He hath filled the hungry with good things; and the rich he 
hath sent empty away.” 


Thus Luke, sometimes called the “Socialist” 
among the evangelists, reports the triumphant radi- 
calism of the Virgin Mother. And thus Longfellow 
begins with, 

“Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane, 
And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
Appareiled in magnificent attire, 

With retinue of many a knight and squire,”’ 


and at once challenges the grandeur with the first 
Christian song. 
The King— 
“On St. John’s eve, at vespers, proudly sat, 

And heard the priests chant the Magnificat. 

And as he listened, o’er and o’er again 

Repeated, like a burden or refrain, 

He caught the words, ‘Deposuit potentes 

De sede, et exaltavit humiles.’”’ | 


The King demands of his clerk, “What mean 
these words,”’ and when they are translated to him, 


“He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
And has exalted them of low degree,” 


he breaks forth scornfully, 


“Tis well that such seditious words are sung 
Only by priests, and in the Latin tongue.” 


It zs sedition which these words speak, or at least 
a leveling democracy which is so drastic in its equali- 
tarian emphasis that if we do not sing the words in 
Latin in our Protestant churches we no more take 
them seriously than they did when intoned by the 
churches of the older order. But the thing which 
concerns us here is that the democracy is expressed 
not in terms of universal good will, but in terms of 
revolutionary overthrow of established institutions 
and powers. And the same may be said of Luke’s 
revolutionary report concerning the mission of John 
the Baptist, as the fore-runner of this Child who has 
come to overturn the respectabilities of the world. 
Quoting an older prophet, Isaiah, he thus describes 
the program of the coming salvation: 

“Bvery valley shall be filled, and every moun- 
tain and hill shall be brought low; and the crooked 
shall be made straight, and the rough ways shall be 
made smooth.” 

What dreadful, revolutionary “standardization” 
is here! 

Yet, as a matter of fact, democracy has not come 
thus far in human experience by way of either theistic 
or humanitarian philosophizings, but it has come out 
of revolt against powers and dignities, and the casting 
down of the mighty from their seats. The fighting 
spirit has been more conspicuous than the fraternal 
spirit in bringing it to pass. Calvin and Cromwell, 
Knox and Paine have been its apostles rather than 
Erasmus and Saint Francis, or an Emerson or a 
Henry Clay. Jesus did, indeed, proclaim as greater 


than John the Baptist, “the least in the kingdom of 
heaven,” but in the same breath he confessed, “the 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force.’’ Tolstoy gives place to Lenin in 
our own generation. 

Despite all the apparent witnessing of the past 
to the contrary, religion is fundamentally more social 
than exchatological, more concerned with the welfare 
of men here than hereafter. Ages of prophecy and 
revivalism have always been leveling their character. 
Universalisms which have stressed the cosmic as 
against the contemporary have never laid hold upon 
the multitude. Theosophy, though it has a consid- 
erable vogue among the comfortable, is conspicuously 
ineffective in its appeal to the common people. Every 
Moses deals with a present bondage, every Elijah is 
found challenging royal prerogatives and contempo- 
rary invasions of privilege upon the domain of the 
ordinary man. It is the failure to be thus contem- 
poraneous which has thus far made all liberal re- 
ligionisms so peculiarly the property of the com- 
fortable few. 

If it be said that Billy Sunday has no social mes- 
sage, is, in fact, a pronounced social reactionary, and 
that in him the doctrine of hell is violently affirmed, 
and if attention is called to the reactionary character 
of Fundamentalism in general in the social field, only 
a little consideration of these facts is required to 
harmonize them with what has been maintained 
above. Wherever social protest is weak there is a 
marked tendency toward some form of supernatural 
vindictiveness. It is exhibited among the Adventists 
of various groups in their emphasis upon “The Big 
Stick” from heaven as the climax of worldly affairs. 
When the boast is made, as according to report it 
was made by a prominent exponent of the immediate 
second coming of Christ, that blood would flow upon 
His appearance “ankle deep,” it is evident that the 
passion which the prophets and the Mother of Jesus 
voiced on social lines has found vent in Messianism 
of the supernatural order. The leveling process has 
been postponed and given climactic severity in per- 
petuity. The truth is that whenever religion loses 
the militance of social transformation it finds among 
the common people acceptance only as it takes upon 
itself either Messianic violence or the virulence of an 
eternal hell. Except among the well-to-do, who ex- 
press themselves through elaborate rituals, or the 
cultured classes, who express themselves in nice in- 
tellectualisms, religion can not prosper apart from 
some form or other of the leveling mood. And the 
less mundane and material that mood is the more 
vindictive it becomes, taking upon itself the excess 
of a thwarted natural urge. 

Here is the answer to the perplexity which lib- 
erals often confess as to the persistence of vindictive 
and spectacular orthodoxies, and the numerical weak- 
ness of “rational” religions. The explanation is not, 
as “nice folks” like to make out, in the inferior men- 
tality of the masses, though undoubtedly their lack 
of education has relation to it. But much more is 
to be found in the superior moral passion of the 
common people, who are more experienced in social 
wrongs, and their resentment of institutional iniquities. 
Whenever religion comes with the cry of a Moses, 
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an Elijah, an Amos, or an Isaiah, with the song of 
Mary upon its lips, with the stern preaching of a 
John the Baptist, the multitudes are found ready to 
hear. That passionate protest against wrong so 
often is diverted from entrenched social institutions 
to attack less formidable individual iniquities, and 
that its fulminations against unrighteousness as 
doomed to immediate judgment by the people are 
superseded by safer imprecations concerning the 
“wrath to. come” beyond the grave, is just what 
might be expected. But if liberals of all schools want 
to know why these messianic and posthumous viru- 
lences dominate popular religion let them examine 
into the easy acquiescences of their own languorous 
sentimentalisms in the presence of the special privi- 


leges and the enthroned tyrannies of their own way. 
All this “‘hell-fire’ stuff, and sky-riding Caesarism 
will pass when the pent up indignations of men 
against the immoralities of the social order have worked 
out a decent civilization on the lines of which Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, sang. When men have no longer 
oceasion to ‘boil over” about outrageous conditions 
here, and if they “boil over” must blow off steam in 
some secure form of theological protest, they. will 
have no disposition to make the hereafter a ‘“‘com- 
pensatory” release by putting on God the burden of 
getting even with their oppressors. And if liberals 
want less of this supermundane vindictiveness in 
religion they will do well to render larger and braver 
service on the side of protest here and now. 


The Romance of Another Pioneer 


XIII. 


A Few Episodes 


Joseph Henry Crooker 


@i HE grace of humor is too much neglected. It 
‘| deserves much praise. It should be more 
cultivated. A sense of humor gives a person 
fis 58) real distinction. It separates the superior 
man from the defective classes. The insane and the 
feeble-minded are destitute of it. Humor is a won- 
derful social lubricant, which, like magic oil, makes 
the machinery of life move easily and smoothly. A 
tonic in seasons of depression; a reconciler when anger 
rages; an advocate more powerful than logic in debate; 
a distributor of joy on every social occasion; an illum- 
inator dissipating doubts and dispensing light. 

The humor of Lincoln made his arguments irre- 
sistible. The grace of humor would have kept Jona- 
than Edwards from writing his horrible sermons. A 
man with a sense of humor would never have rep- 
resented God as holding sinners over hell as we hold 
poisonous insects over a flame. 

When I began my work in Helena, Montana 
(1891), I was dinner guest at Christmas with Dr. 
Swallow, a geologist, the most learned man in the 
state. My congregation contained many admirable 
and distinguished people; all the justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the state; the probate and municipal 
judges, and also the Federal Distict judges; the United 
States Attorney and many other lawyers; the prin- 
cipal of the high school and a large number of public 
school teachers; and nearly all the staff of the remark- 
able public library. It contained a larger proportion 
of college and university graduates than any con- 
gregation that I ever had even in a college town. All 
this is stated to give point to what follows. 

As Dr. Swallow was carving the turkey he said: 


“My Presbyterian friends regret your presence in. 


town to organize a Unitarian church. They think 
you are doing the cause of Christ much harm. But I 
tell them that Iam glad that you are here.” I thanked 
him for his friendly attitude. Then he continued: 
“Yes, I tell them I am glad you are here, for it is 
better for our men to be listening to you every Sun- 
day than to be loafing in saloons and gambling houses!” 
Surely a peculiar, if not a humorous, compliment both 
to me and to my distinguished parishoners. 


When I went to Salt Lake City (1892) to attend 
a Unitarian Conference (held in a large synagogue), 
I unexpectedly found that I was set down to debate 
Mormonism with Bishop O. F. Whitney, afterwards 
one of the “Twelve Apostles,” a felicitous speaker, 
often compared with Wendell Phillips. It was a 
difficult situation for me. While making my reply as 
best I could, an impertinent Mormon interrupted me 
and asked how I explained a certain text which he 
repeated. To gain time in order to gather my wits, I 
requested him to repeat his question, which he did 
with increased impertinence. Instantly the Jews and 
Gentiles present hissed him vigorously until I raised 
my hand and mildly remarked: ‘“Thank you, friends, 
for so decisively answering the gentleman.” After a 
great outburst of laughter, I went on in peace. 

Soon after this, I met a young woman in Helena, 
from Salt Lake City, who was very bitter against 
the Mormons. I remarked that I thought that the 
chief evils of Mormonism would be cured by the inter- 
play of social forces, while many in time would leave 
the church. But to this she hotly replied (not know- 
ing who I was): ‘‘Yes, some are renouncing Mormon- 
ism, but that does not help us, for in doing so they 
become much worse than Mormons.” Then I asked: 
“In what respect?” She said: “They go off to the 
Unitarian church, which is still more abominable!’’ 
Providentially a sense of humor kept me from dis- 
courtesy. 

In 1894 came the contest between Helena and 
Anaconda over the permanent location of the capital 
of the state. Marcus Daly had recently brought 
about the defeat of Wm.’A. Clark of Butte as United 
States Senator. His recent death (1926) has called 
attention to his large collection of paintings. Mr. 
Daly sought to remove the capital to Anaconda, a 
town which he had founded, and where he had built 
great smelters for the reduction of copper ore. In 
revenge, Clark used his influence in favor of Helena. 

The Helena committee, near the end of the cam- 
paign in October, when a victory for Helena seemed 
very doubtful, asked me to deliver a sermon on the 
“Moral Aspects of the Crisis.” This I did at a union 
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meeting in the Congregational church. The address 
appeared the next morning in all the dailies of the 
state favorable to Helena. During the following ten 
days of the campaign, 25,000 copies were printed and 
distributed. My friends claimed that my plea se- 
cured the thousand votes that made Helena the 
permanent capital. 

After the victory, I met in the lobby of the post- 
office early on Sunday evening when few were aiout, 
a Scandinavian giant, who gripped my hand and 
held it fast as in a vise. He kept repeating in a 
loud voice: ‘“‘“God bless you for keeping us out of 
Daly’s copper cage. Give him another whack and 
_send him to hell. I am an infidel. I am an anarchist, 
I am an atheist, but you are my minister!’ I freed 
myself from him as soon as possible, fearing that 
some Orthodox minister would overhear him and 
wonder at the strange confession of my ardent par- 
ishioner, who evidently was not a prohibitionist! 

At the annual meeting of the National Prison 
Congress at Denver, in September, 1895, I was 
honored by having an evening in which to discuss 
“The Ethical Aspects of Crime.” I took occasion to 
combat at length the teachings of Lombroso and 
others, then widely advocated (such pernicious views 
are now common), respecting the origin and nature of 
crimes in general. I allude to the theory that they 
are due to physical malformation. A man robs or 
kills because some of his ductless glands are abnormal 
or his brain cells are wrongly grouped. I advocated 
a more ethical and scientific diagnosis, insisting that 
man is a spiritual being. Not a sick person to be 
doctored but an offender to be punished. * 

The eminent specialists present, notably Chaplain 
George Hickock, heartily approved my arguments in 
the discussion that followed my address: a fact that 


*We call attention to the fact that this was thirty-three 
years ago. We doubt if Dr. Crooker would assert that physical 
malformations do not play a considerable part.—The Editor. 
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was very gratifying to me. I recall with satisfaction 
the remarks of Mr. Z. R. Brockway, the celebrated 
founder of the Elmira Reformatory (N. Y.), who re- 
lated the following incident: The platform of the 
auditorium at the Reformatory was filled, on a cer- 
tain public occasion, with a large number of guests, 
distinguished in many lines of philanthropic service. 
As the sunlight suddenly shone through a window at 
the side of the platform and illuminated the heads of 
the visitors, he turned in that direction and was as- 
tonished to notice that these heads nearly all be 
longed to the type that Lombroso marked ascriminal! 
This touch of humor, founded on actual experience, 
was probably more impressive than my elaborate dis- 
course. 

In September, 1903, I attended the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. JI shared the platform for a forenoon with the 
eminent scholar, Prof. Otto Pfleiderer of Berlin. I 
spoke on the topic: ‘‘American Ideals in Education.” 
The reporter of the Telegraph was evidently more 
interested in my graphic and human story from 
America than in the far more valuable and philosoph- 
ical address by the famous German scholar, and he 
gave me the larger part of this report of that ses- 
sion. 

He graciously referred to me as Rev. Dr. Ann 
Arbor; I was then serving our college town church 
in that city! This mistake caused much merriment; 
smiles and laughter followed me about the lobby of 
the Amstel Hotel, as friends addressed me as Dr. Ann 
Arbor! In the next issue of the paper, the reporter 
printed a humble apology and stated that he ought to 
have referred to me as “President” of the Ann Arbor 
University, located at Michigan! The amusing cor- 
rection, and the new honor bestowed upon me, con- 
tinued the merriment among the American delegates. 
This touch of humor helped to brighten the hours 
given to the discussion of the great problems of re- 
ligious progress. 


The New Lombard’ 


Curtis W. Reese 


SIN a small village on an Illinois prairie in the 
4; year 1851, a group of pioneer Universalists 
founded a liberal institute, later known as 
Be} Lombard College. Chief among the reasons 
for founding this school was the desire of those broad- 
minded early Universalists that their children should 
be educated without having thrust upon their moral 
sensibilities the shocking doctrines then almost uni- 
versally held throughout the country, practically all 
the colleges of that time being Orthodox and de- 
nominational in nature. So Lombard became one of 
the first non-sectarian colleges in the land, the term 
Universalist itself not appearing in the charter. More- 
over, it was believed by these Universalists that girls 
should have educational opportunities on terms equal 
with boys. Hence, from the first, Lombard granted 


*Address at Tremont Temple, Boston, May 22, at the one 
hundred and third meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 


degrees to women on the same terms as to men. In 
the first class, graduated in 1856, there were two 
women, one of whom is now Lady Van Horn of Mon- 
treal. Thus Lombard became the second school 
in America to grant degrees to women on the same 
terms as to men, having been preceded by Oberlin 
only. One year later, 1857, Antioch, another school 
founded by liberals, won third place on the roll of 
honor. And in 1893 Lombard became the first school 
in the history of mankind to grant the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity to a woman minister, the 
recipient being the Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, the 
chairman of the Women’s Division of the World’s 
Parliament of Religion. 

‘So for seventy-seven years Lombard was the 
center and chief inspiration of the Universalist 
churches of mid-western America. There their chil- 
dren were educated and from there came the minis- 
ters who filled their pulpits. 

Hence it was with deep concern that, due to va- 
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rious misfortunes, our Universalist friends faced a 
crisis in the history of Lombard which, had it not 
been met by heroic means, would have meant clos- 
ing the doors forever. Not only were our Universalist 
friends involved but also the Unitarians, for in the 
West our fortunes are intertwined perhaps more 
than is the case elsewhere. So when called into con- 
sultation, I felt that if we could save historic Lom- 
bard and at the same time not materially endanger 
our own fortunes, it was our duty to do so. More 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF LOMBARD COLLEGE 


than that, I thought that it was a privilege and an 
unparalleled opportunity to befriend our Universalist 
comrades. Could it be done? 

We carefully investigated the assets of the college. 
A beautiful campus, one of the most beautiful in the 
state, and fourteen buildings were appraised at a half 
a million dollars. There were $318,000 in endowment 
funds, pledges and estates being settled. In assured 
legacies there were $105,000, and in contingent leg- 
acies still larger sums. In addition the school pos- 
sessed a priceless charter, containing tax exemption 
provisions possessed by only one other college in the 
state and by few in the entire United States. Here 
were financial assets of about one million dollars and 
spiritual assets in value beyond calculation. What 
were the liabilities? Only $114,000 and a small 
operating deficit such as practically all schools have 
to§take care of by special annual gifts. While the 
liabilities were not great in proportion to the assets, 
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still the endowment was not enough to meet the 
standards of the North Central Association of Schools 
and Colleges. Obviously our mid-western Universal- 
ists needed reinforcement. I inquired if they would 
give us majority control on the Board of Trustees if 
we should provide additional income for current 
needs and especially to meet the requirements of the 
North Central Association. They were willing to do 
so. 

At first the picture seemed too good to be true— 
a college with three hundred students, thirty faculty 
members, fourteen buildings and other assets totaling 
approximately one million dollars. It was learned that 
an additional income of $15,000 annually would meet 
the minimum requirements. Looking forward for a 
period of even five years, only $75,000 would be needed 
in terms of income. Further, should the scheme be 
found not feasible within a five-year period, a first 
charge against the assets of the school should be the 
claim of the Association for reimbursement for 
moneys paid to the school. To test the interest in the 
matter, four telegrams were sent to four leading lay- 
men. Back came $10,000 in pledges, and the request 
of one who always gives generously to ‘be counted in 
for a sum later to be named. Surely no business or 
spiritual venture could be better safeguarded or offer 
surer returns. But immediate action was imperative. 
Hence the Directors of the Association underwrote 
the plan to take over majority control of the college, 
and the scheme went into effect at once. 

It is not, however, the policy of the Association 
permanently to provide the $15,000 from present re- 
sources. Just as soon as is feasible, steps will be taken 
to secure from interested persons, some of whom we 
now know, a principal sum that will yield the return 
now underwritten by the Association. It is planned 
that this shall be done within a period of five years. 
Thus, with a minimum of risk, we have performed a 
maximum service to the entire liberal cause, especial- 
ly so to our friends and co-workers of the Universalist 
household of faith, and intrenched ourselves in the 
Middle West as no other single act of ours has ever 
done. 

* * * 


THE PRINCESS AND HER BABY 


On a mild day, on one of Brussels’ most beautiful avenues, 
a young woman is giving her child an airing. This young woman 
with tender care is pushing the little perambulator herself. There 
is nothing very exceptional in this. We have all seen this 
familiar little picture in the Bois, the Champs-Elysees, the Pare 
Monceau and in all the squares of Paris. But what is more 
unusual is the fact that this young mamma pushing along her 
baby on a sunny afternoon, after the manner of the simplest 
bourgeois mother, is none other than the wife of Crown Prince 
Leopold of Belgium, the beautiful Princess Astrid. A modern 
sight. Princesses and their tiny little princes frequenting 
public promenades, mingling with crowds which do not even 
recognize them. One can not help harking back in thought to 
the incredible personnel which, in other centuries, made up the 
“household’”’ of a son or daughter of the king, or heir-apparent. 
Nurses, exercisers, cradle-rockers, mistresses of the robes, and 
even a private secretary. All this pomp is now of the past, far- 
away history, almost archaic. Princesses in these later days 
have the touching grace of wishing to be mothers just like all 
the other mothers of their kingdom.—Translated from L’Illus- 
tration, Paris. 
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Devotional Topics of the Y. P. C. U. 1928-1929 


Theme—Our Church: Its Work, Its People 


SEPTEMBER 

2. The New Lombard: History and ranking of college. A 
Universalist-Unitarian College. Advantages of the new 
arrangement? Disadvantages? A Friend of the Y. P. 
C. U., Dr. Joseph Mayo Tilden. (See ‘“‘Universalist Year 
Book,’’ the Christian Leader and the Christian Register, 
Unitarian.) 

The Washington Memorial Church. Location, style of 
architecture, building plans, methods of raising money 
for building, memorials. What will the finished plant 
mean to the Universalist Church? 

Prov. 3 : 13-24, 4 : 5-9; Psa. 100 : 1-5, 127 : 1-2. 

9. Convention and Institute Echoes. The National 
Program for 1928-1929. Reports from delegates. Reso- 
lutions and recommendations of the convention. The 
new officers, and their duties. 

Romans 12 : 9-21. 

16. The Local Program. Devotional, Service and Recreation. 
Romans 12 : 1-8. 

23. Our Fields of Service. The South, Clara Barton Birth- 
place, Southern Industrial Institute, Suffolk School, local 
work. Albania, Palestine, Korea. Legion of the Cross: 
Japan and Texas. 

Luke 10 : 25-37. / 

30. Onward Night. Onward, the Leader, and other denomi- 
national papers. Their purposes. What do we like about 
these papers? How may they be improved? How may 
their fields of service be enlarged? I would read Onward 
more if ——? : 
Matthew 13 : 1-17. 


OCTOBER 
“Fishers of Men’’ 


“As Lightning is something that can not be defined, so is 
the saving of men. Two persons, one with a need and the other 
with a desire to fill that need, come together and God suddenly 
appears in their midst. And how does it come about? This I 
do not know except that faith brings it—hope brings it—love 
brings it. Lightning which flashes from the clouds may often 
bring death but lightning which flashes from the human heart 
always brings life.’’ Glenn Clark. 

Chapters 1 and 2. 1 Cor. 13: 1-13. 
Psalm 46. : 
Matt. 5 : 1-12. 
John 10 : 1-16. 


7. ‘Hope and Love.’’ 
14. ‘‘Faith.’’ Chapter 3. 
21. ‘‘Release.’’ Chapter 4. 
28. ‘‘Recovery.’’ Chapter 5. 


NOVEMBER 


4. Be Ye Doers of the Word and Not Hearers Only. The 
next step in work among the Mexicans, Indians and im- 
migrants. Struggling churches in the United States, 
especially in rural parts. (Text book, ‘““What Next in 
Home Missions.’”’ Missionary Education Movement.) 
International Missionary Council at Jerusalem. 

Matt. 9 : 27-38. 

11. ‘‘We Americans.’’ (Motion Picture.) What is involved 
on the part of the producers in making such a picture. 
Is this a satisfactory picture? Its probable results? Is 
ancestor worship limited to Oriental countries? Value of 
Americanization program in the public schools, settle- 
ments and other organizations? 
2 Chron. 6 : 32-33; Micah 4 : 1-5. 


18. Young People’s Sunday. ‘‘Self Expression.’’ Self- 
expression in thought, word and deed—its selflessness and 
selfishness. Are “‘plain-spoken’’ people ever complimen- 
tary? What about self-expression which harms others? 


Is the self-expression of modern art of lasting value? 
(“Suecess and You,” chapter 6.) 
Matt. 25 : 14-29. 


25. Our Church. Its aims and its needs. What does it stand 
for? Do we believe in these purposes? Do we help ad- 
vance them? What does our church need? New pur- 
poses? More churches? Leaders in religious education, 
social service, spiritual expression, more ministers and 


assistants? My financial share. Guest speaker: your 
minister. 
Matt. 5 : 13-20. 


DECEMBER 
Our Church; Its People 
2. ‘‘Hosea Ballou and the Gospel.’’ 
DED: 
Matt. 3 : 1-12. 


9. ‘‘Handicapped, or The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee,’ 
by Dorothy Hall. The thrilling story of how a sick and 
lame country boy fought for an education and made his 
way up in the world. How a handicapped man, suffering 
almost constant pain, radiated cheer and courage. 

Eph. 3 : 14-19. 

16. ‘‘Faith with Power,’’ by Wm. H.:-McGlauflin, D. D. The 
life story of Q. H. Shinn, D. D., who preached Univer- 
salism North, South, East and West. 

Acts 17 : 22-28. 


23. A World Birthday Gift—Clara Barton. What bearing 
did her early training have on her later life? Her life 
work. Her contribution to humanity. Her religion. The 
Clara Barton Birthplace Memorial. 

Luke 2 : 8-20. 


J. Coleman Adams, 


““Success and You’’ 


“Why can’t every human being be conscious of some high 
purpose that shall make life challenging to look forward to, 
satisfying, at least to some degree, to look back upon, and an 
inspiration to all who have known or heard of him? Because 
we do not begin young enough to realize that life is a great ad- 
venture, unknown to us but charted by the Giver and Sustainer 
of all life; that life is purposeful, being a projection and ex- 
pression of the Creator, that life is grand and glorious, rich and 
full of meaning.”’ Nellie H. Friend. 


30. ‘‘Success and You.’’ Resolution for 1929: I will succeed! 
Is success at the expense of other’s success? Who is the 
happiest person you know? What is his success? Whom 
do you know that has accomplished his life’s ambition? 
Was it worth while? What of the success of people such 
as Edison, Ford, Rockefeller? Is material success the 
most desirable? Chapters 1 and 2. 

Psalm 121. 
JANUARY 

6. ‘‘Kinetic’’—Dynamic Power. ‘Get, Grow, Give.’”’ What 
and how shall we get strength, wealth, power, knowledge, 
love? How shall we grow? What shall we give? As 
young people do we have anything worth while to give? 
Chapter 3. 
Gen. 1:1, 26-31. 


13. Do I Measure Up, mentally, physically, spiritually? Is it 
possible to be well-developed in all three. What if one 
part is missing entirely? Chapter 5. 

Luke 2 : 39-52. 

20. Friends and Friendship. What is the good of a clique? 
Should one be friendly to every one? Is one always 
judged by the company he keeps? What is the value of 
friends younger than oneself? Older? The possible 
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friends passed by. Can boys and girls be good friends? 
Great friendships. Chapter 7. (Use ‘‘My Creed’’ on 
page 77 in place of Scripture lesson.) 

27. Membership Day. ‘‘Avoid ‘Lost Steps.’ ’’ Which do 
you depend upon, your own experience, or the wisdom of 
your elders? Which is the more valuable? Is present- 
day youth more independent than that of past genera- 


tions? Is added independence to our advantage? Chap- 
ter 9. 
Luke 4 : 1-15. 
FEBRUARY 
3. Modern Science and Modern Scientists. Materialism 


vs. the Spiritual, Are scientists always unbiased in their 
conclusions? Of what value to us are scientific expedi- 
tions to the Arctic regions, to the Old and New Worlds? 
Are the majority of scientists theistic or atheistic? Was 
Burbank and atheist? Can “Things of the Spirit’ be 
measured? If they can not does it allow that they do not 
exist? 

Psalm 104 : 1-9. 

10. Visitation Day. (For the purpose of visiting other young 
people’s organizations, liberal or non-liberal, in groups or 
singly, and for discovering the causes of their successes 
and failures.) 

LENT 
“The Meaning of Prayer,’’ H. E. Fosdick 


17. The Naturalness of Prayer. How far can prayer be said 
to be natural to all peoples in all times? Is prayer more 
natural to some types of individuals and races than others? 
Is it more natural to women than to men? To what de- 
gree is the instinct to pray capable of development and 
direction? Chapter 1. 

Acts 17 : 22-28. 


24. Prayer as Communion with God. In your experience, 
what have been the chief practical difficulties in praying? 
If no petition were ever answered, would it still be worth 
while to pray? What was the essential element in prayer 
in the experience of Jesus? Did Jesus receive everything 
he prayed for? Why did Jesus pray? Chapter 2. 
Psalm 63. 

MARCH 


3. God’s Care for the Individual. To what extent is prayer 
futile if God does not care for us? How far is it reason- 
able to think that God cares for us? What difference will 
it make in my prayers if I really believe God cares for me 
as an individual? Chapter 5. 

Matt. 18 : 12-14; John 17 : 20-23. 

10. Unanswered Prayer. What would happen if all petitions 
were granted? If the course of events were decided alone 
in accordance with the petitions to God by men, what 
kind of a world would it be? To what extent would any 
individual be willing to have his prayers answered? If 
we ask God for something in how far is it an answer to 
this petition to be given the opportunity and direction 
to answer the petition for ourselves? Chapter 7. 

Hab. 1: 1-4, 13. 

17. Prayer as Dominant Desire. What is the relation be- 
tween prayer and a person’s dominant desires and pur- 
poses? What effect upon the answer to prayer has a 
person’s dominant desire? When is prayer sincere? How 
can I make my prayers sincerely represent my dominant 
desires? Chapter 8. 

Corl 12 28-13ale 


24. Unselfishness in Prayer. Is there a person so far away 
that no act of mine cantouch him? Is there anything which 
a person can ask for in prayer which concerns nobody but 
himself? Why does the knowledge that others are pray- 
ing for him help aman? Why is it necessary to intercede 
with a loving God for human needs? Chapter 10. 


1 Cor. 12 312-21, 26, 27. 


31. Easter Day. ‘‘A Life in the Woods,’ by Felix Salten. 
Book Review. 
Psalm 104 : 10-24. 


APRIL 
The Arts in Religion 


“T feel within an impulse, perhaps that divine impulse which 
has moved all races in all ages and in all climes, to record in en- 
during form the emotions that stir within.”—C. Valentine Kirby. 

7. Architecture, Painting and Sculpture. Great religious 
buildings of the world. Memorial churches in Washing- 
ton, Universalist and others. Do the paintings of the 
great masters represent the religious thought of their age? 
Inness pictures at Tarpon Springs. Can religious ideals 
be conveyed in sculpturing? 

2 Chron, 615-2: (6 1-11" 


14. Music and Drama. What is the greatest music in the 
religious world? Which stirs the emotions more, a great 
opera or a great oratorio? Which is the greater music? 
What does the writing of a great oratorio mean in the life 
of the composer. Do plays on religious subjects, such as 
“The Fool,.’”’ “The Servant in the House,” ‘““‘The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back,” ‘‘Rain,”’ ‘Outward Bound,” etc., 
help or hinder religion in the churches? 

Bxels 21-1385207 21: 


21. Poetry. Who are the great religious poets and what have 
they written? Are religious poets more liberal in thought 
than religious prose writers? Illustrate. What is the 
most beautiful poem you know? Which one means the 
most to you? 

Psalm 23. 


28. Literature. Does religion have a noticeable place in 
literature, which is not distinctly religious literature? Is 
“Les Miserables’ a book of religion or of philosophy or 
of both? Upon which are more books based, the Ten 
commandments of the Old Testament or the Two Com- 
mandments of the New Testament? What is your 
favorite book and why? 

Matt. 6 : 19-26. 
MAY 

5. Aims and Problems for the Atlanta Convention and 
Institutes. What do I think should be done at the 
Convention? What does the Union? What do I think 
about the issues to come before the Convention? What 
would help me at an institute? How can the present in- 
stitutes be improved? More rules or fewer rules? 
Prov. 2: 1-10. 

12. Mothers’ Day. The Professional or Business Woman vs. 
the Homemaker. Are all women capable of being home- 
makers? Is i possible for a woman to be successful in 
business as a man is successful in business? Cite in- 


stances. Women who are successful in both, such as 
Louise Homer. The business woman vs. the man as a 
homemaker. 


Luke 15 : 1-10. 


19. The Negro. In Africa. (Foreign Mission Study for 1929, 
“Friends of Africa,’ Missionary Education Movement ) 
Matt. 13 : 31, 32, 44-46. 

26. The Negro. In America. (What ‘‘Next in Home Missions?”’) 
Matt. 7 : 1-14. 


JUNE 


2. The Call for Leadership. Can every one be a leader? 
Should every one try to be a leader? In more than one 
line? Would you be proud to have a younger person 
follow where you lead? Is not a great leader also a good 
follower? (‘‘Success and You,” chapter 10.) 

Matt. 6 : 1-15. 


9. I Can’t—I’ll Try—I Can. Commencement Day vs. 
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Graduation Day. Is youth overly idealistic and optimistic? 
(“Suecess and You,’ chapters 11 and 12. ‘‘The Secret 
Garden,”’ Frances H. Burnett.) 

John 14 : 1-15. 


16. Sportmanship. Is good sportsmanship limited to com- 
petitive games? The difference between a “‘good sport’’ 
and a sportsman. In how far is hunting good sport? 
Does a. good sportsman crow over the loser? Your ad- 
miration for a good loser? A too good loser? 

1 Peter 3 : 8-16. 


23. Is the Universalist Church Worth Fighting For? 
Does it need to be fought for? Is it losing or gaining 
ground? Is it too retiring in policy? What should be 
done to give it greater publicity? What are you willing 
to do for it? Is it enough only to liberalize the faiths of 
other churches? Do we, as individuals, lack conviction? 
Gal. 6 : 1-10. 

30. My Hobby and What It Means to Me. May a hobby be 
of more real value in the life of a man or woman than his 
or her profession? Why may this be so? Cite instances 
of where it has been so. Why I chose my hobby. 


JULY 


7. True Americans. Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Roose- 
velt. Monument in Rushmore Park, 8S. D. What of the 
debunking of national heroes? Does national life need 
hero worship? 
country always,’’ a worthy sentiment. What would you 
do if the United States called you to arms? 

Psalms 33 : 12-22. 

14. The Trend of Modern Literature. Is it to be admired? 
Is it of lasting value or is it merely a stepping-stone to 
something better? What writers appeal to you the most, 
idealists, realists, modernists, etc.? Do you agree with 
the critics in their praises of Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair 
Lewis, Julian Green and others of the modern school? 

21. ‘‘The Bridge of San Luis Rey.’’ Thornton Wilder. Book 
Review. 

28. Family Life. What is true family life? Is there any of it 
now? Must there be a “head of the house?” Do the new 
ways of living bring more true happiness to people than 
the old ways? What of divorce, companionate marriage, 
apartment life? 


1 Commas: 
AUGUST 
4. My Life. Self-knowledge, self-reverence; _ self-control. 
How does my life touch that of others? Am I my brother’s 
keeper? 
Gen. 4 : 8-15. 


11. The Cycle of Life in Nature. Survival of the fittest. 
Advancement through evolution. What bearing does 
your knowledge of nature have on your belief in God? 
What and where is God? : 

18. Immortality. You believe in immortality because of 
logic, proof, faith? How widespread is the belief in im- 
mortality? Do you desire immortality? How do you 
picture life after death? 


John 14:1-15. Mark 16 : 9-15. 
25. ‘“‘Shoddy.’’? Dan Brearly Brummitt. Book Review. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bearing Directly on Topics 


Fishers of Men, Glenn Clark. (October 7, 14, 21, 28.) 

What Next in Home Missions? (Nov. 2, May 26.) 

Americanization of Edward Bok. (Nov. 11.) 

Success and You, Nellie E. Friend. (Nov. 18, Dec. 30, 
Jan. 6, 13, 20, 27, June 9, 16.) 

Hosea Ballou and the Gospel, J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 
(Dee. 2.) 


Handicapped, Dorothy Hall. (Dec. 9.) 
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Is ‘“My country right or wrong but my | 
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Faith with Power, Wm. H. McGlauflin, D.D. (Dee. 16.) 
The Meaning of Prayer. Harry Emerson Fosdick. (Lent) 
Bambi, A Life in the Woods, Felix Salten (March 31.) 
Friends of Africa, M. E. M. (May 19.) 

The Secret Garden, Burnett. (June 16.) 

The Bridge of San Luis Rey, Thornton Wilder. 

Shoddy, Dan Brearly Brummit. (Aug. 25.) 

The Greatest Thing in the World, Drummond. 

The Christ of the Indian Road, E. S. Jones. 

Christ at the Round Table, E. S. Jones. 

The Conquest of Fear, Basil King. 

My Idea of God, edited by Joseph Fort Newton. 

The Soul’s Sincere Desire, Glenn Clark. 

What Men Live By: Work, Play, Love, Worship, Richard 
C. Cabot. 

Magazines. Onward, The Leader, The American, The Atlantic 
Monthly, Current History, The National Geographic, Review of 
Reviews, Scribner’s, World’s Work, The Century. 

Essays. Emerson, Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold. 

Plays. The Servant in the House, Kennedy; The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back, Jerome; The Fool, Pollock; etc. 

Poetry. Wordsworth, Walt Whitman, Robert Browning, 
Burroughs, etc. Modern Religious Verse and Prose, Merrifield. 


(July 21.) 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Knickers 


I was in the land of Egypt, and I rode out to view the Pyra- 
mids. And we rode in Motor Cars, which would have surprised 
my friend Cheops. But when we came unto the Mena House, 
then we stopped and mounted Camels. And in our Party were 
threescore folk of mine own Country, whereof twoscore were 
women. And when it came to the mounting of the Camels, 
they mounted. And the Camel riseth first upon his Hind Legs 
and throweth the rider forward, and then riseth upon his Forelegs 
and throweth the rider back, then starteth with both his Star- 
board Legs moving at once, and then putteth his helm hard-a- 
port and swingeth both Legs on that side. And, take it from me, 
these women had other things to think about besides their stock- 
ings. 

But when they beheld each other, then did they laugh, and 
they said one to another, Thou art in the same case. 

And as for the men, they also were riding Camels, and had 
troubles enough of their own. 

But one woman had said within her heart, It shall not be 
so with me, for I will wear Knickers, and be Proper. 

And all the other women looked at her, and said, Mean old 
thing! She knew the residue of us had no Knickers with us, and 
she seeketh to reproach us. 

Wherefore she who took thought that she would appear to be 
modest was the only one who attracted Any Attention. And if 
the other women did not call her Immodest, they called her worse. 

Now I beheld all these things, and I said, It is not by taking 
thought how she may seem more modest than others that she 
addeth a cubit to the covering of her hose. For it may be that 
the Most Modest way is to face a situation fairly, and do the 
sensible and usual thing, rather than seek to advertise one’s su- 
periority to others. For True Modesty needeth no Label, and 
no Proclamation of its own Merit. 

And after all, there be very few women who look well in 


Knickers. 
* * * 


We live in deeds, not years: in thoughts, not breath; 
In feelings, not in figures on the dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs when they beat 
For God, for man, for duty. He most lives, 
Who thinks most, feels noblest, acts the best. 
Life is but a means unto an end—that end, 
Beginning, mean, and end to all things, God. 
P. J. Bailey. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


UNSIGNED LETTERS 


Occasionally some one protests against the publication of 
unsigned letters or letters signed with a pen name. Such per- 
sons hold that if a man has something to say he had better say 
it over his own signature. There is something to be said for this 
position. On the other hand we have discovered many people 
who have ideas but who shrink from public controversy. They 
prefer anonymity. Occasionally we receive a letter signed with 
a pen name which we send back requesting that the writer per- 
mit us to use his own name and almost always we are permitted 
todoso. Generally, however, we use pen names without demur. 
We hold that nothing is better for a family of churches than to 
have deep convictions brought out. People seldom will express 
themselves in conventions or associations. With a little en- 
couragement they will express themselves in the Leader. The 
editor, all the officials, and the membership at large profit by 
some of these expressions. More people are writing to us all the 
time. What people say in ‘‘Reactions of Our Readers” is almost 
sure to be read. This department has become a feature of the 
paper. Even in August we have had to use three pages re- 
peatedly in order to catch up. This of course we can not do 
when there is more church news, but we are glad to do it now. 

It goes without saying that usually we do not notice the 
letters of correspondents who do not entrust us with their name 
and address. 

The Editor. 


* * 


MIXING GOLD WITH DIRT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I must say that I felt no little disgust when I read in the 
Leader of Aug. 1], the vaporings of some one who claims the 
honor of being a Universalist minister. His article was entitled 
“Temperance vs Prohibition,’’ and I suppose the only redeem- 
ing feature about it is that he was ashamed to sign his name to 
the production. There must be some sense of honor where there 
is shame. But really I am amazed that the Universalist min- 
istry has in its fellowship one who can spawn that kind of stuff 
and ofier it to the public. 

I appreciate your breadth of spirit and your tolerance in the 
editorial management of the Leader. In the main it is a fine 
paper. But it does appear to me that there ought to be some 
bounds, even to tolerance, and that the paper and the cause for 
which it stands may suffer if contributions like the one in ques- 
tion are to be given place. 

That was a noble utterance by John R. Mott; but just such 
an utterance as one may expect from a character of his size. 
It was too bad to associate the silly stuff, entitled ““Temperance 
vs Prohibition’’ with Mott’s article. It seems too much like 
mixing gold with dirt. 

We have often been proud of the stand taken by Univer- 
salists on the question of prohibition, but it is rather humiliat- 
ing to find that some among us are reactionaries and are vir- 
tually taking their stand with the forces of evil. 

Thomas Chapman. 

New Madison, Ohio. 


* = 


ILLUMINATING COMMENT FROM JAPAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If I ‘‘obeyed that impulse’ and wrote every time the 
spirit moved the letters would be many. If I pick on one edi- 
torial now it is not because that is the only one I would like to 
comment on. 

June 23 p. 772. ‘‘What Is That Something?” begins: 
“Said a minister of a liberal church recently: ‘Intellectually I 
can not accept prayer. And yet something prompts me to 
pray.’’’ Your editorial bears on the second sentence. I want to 
contribute a few words on the first sentence—and I hope I can 
do half as well with it as you have done with the second. 


“Tntellectually I can not accept prayer.”’ I like his honesty, 
but I think he can and ultimately will accept prayer. Intellect 
is more than reason. Its field is wider than that of logic. We 
rejoice in and live by innumerable certainties which we do not 
owe to the slow and shackled faculty called reason. A meditative 
reading of the fourth chapter of Streeter’s “‘Reality’’ will greatly 
help this minister. 

It is intellectually inconceivable to me how the Infinite 
Spirit of God, knowing and loving, and the questing spirit of 
man, could co-exist in the same universe without contact, or 
how contact could exist without power. 

We make this contact by faith. Faith is not something to 
turn to and lean upon reluctantly when reason will not carry us 
further. Faith is not a second best but the exercise of our best 
and highest. Many talk of faith as if it meant walking blind- 
folded, stumbling through a dark tunnel. That is a poor under- 
standing of the high privilege of following him whose life is the 
light of men. 

Jesus handled faith with the same kind of assurance as 
Steinmetz handled electricity. Both were dealing with power. 
Electricity was developed through more than a hundred years 
without the benefit of a definition. Jesus making over a helpless 
derelict at the Pool of Bethesda, Steinmetz creating a thunder- 
storm in his labratory at Schenectady—both were dealing with 


_ power. Neither defined the power they were using, but both 


understood enough of the force they were handling to get results. 

If the Pool of Bethesda seems too far away try Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, Mass., where they have been experimenting 
with the same power for twenty years and more. The evidence 
they have accumulated is of a nature so challenging that I believe 
that any man who weighs it will be moved to stop groping about 
for an understanding of some religious abstraction he calls faith, 
and will begin testing a concrete force which abundant evidence 
shows is able to heal body and mind. That it will do this much 
we know. How much more it will do, we do not know. 

Various wishes tingle in my finger tips and long to tap the 
keys and fix themselves on this paper. For example, I wish we 
could work out a new phraseology for religion and the things of 
religion. The word faith has come to be a nebulous and elusive 
thing. Faith as Jesus knew and taught it was a strong and 
beautiful and dependable force. Again, I wish a man might 
state experiences with faith freely without running the risk of 
being tagged with a label. A long time ago I suggested in Team- 
work that we exchange experiences and accumulate a mass of 
data which might be studied. I got one reaction of the kind I 
hoped for and one of the other kind from a splendid young 
minister who wanted to know what my technique was. There 
the matter dropped. I had no technique. I was then and am 
now keenly interested and seeking to understand what this 
power is which we call faith and exercise as prayer and what its 
laws may be. I may say frankly that I have had more failures 
than successes, but the failures do not trouble me. Scientists do 
not worry over the number of test tubes they have broken. 
From the challenging experiences I have had emerges one cer- 
tainty. Faith is power. Another certainty is that results come 
in accord with the New Testament promise: ‘Full measure, 
heaped up and running over.’’ No great power in the universe 
can be handled with such skill and safety by an amateur. Still 
another certainty is emerging out of a growing experience. I 
have ground for concluding that in no given case of need, in no 
emergency can it be said: “‘Faith will not help you here.’’ We 
often miss fire when we seek to control, to direct the aim of this 
power to a given result, but always there are by-products which 
make every effort worth while. Another certainty is this. Faith 
as power is not magic. It works according to some law or laws. 
Often it works slowly. It never fails to work. 

There is not a man or woman living whose religion means 
something more than discussions who has not had experiences 
worth telling. The only place where I see such exchange at- 
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tempted is in the publications of certain cults which profess to 
know and which intimate that they have a kind of monopoly. 
There has been little effort spent on gathering an adequate supply 
of data for study. James, Begbie, Fitzgerald and a few others, 
including the workers at Emmanuel Church and elsewhere, have 
made a beginning. When a man asks them ‘‘What can religion 
do for me here and now?”’ they are never stumped for an answer. 
A minister ought to be not merely a teacher of things about 
religion but an expert in applying religion to life. 

Keen interest in the practical application of religion to the 
individual’s problems of mind or body does not interfere in the 
least with an equally keen interest in the social applications of 
the religion of Jesus. Nit only that but it has the advantage of 
forestalling the accusation that the church spends its energies 
on the discussion of futile abstractions or in futile generaliza- 
tions. Here in Japan that charge is often made—and deserved. 

This letter has run on. I hope you find something in it 
worth printing. In any case feel free to print or not as seems 
best to you—and thanks for the splendid editorial. 

H. M. Cary. 

Tokyo, Japan. 


* * 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BE CHRISTIAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am tempted to ask the following questions: What does it 
mean to be a Christian? Are there many such people in the 
full sense of the word? 

There seems to be plenty of preachers, men who can say 
good and helpful things, and many who can get right down and 
help others in distress, but how about our religious leaders? Are 
our “big men’’ leaders just in the business affairs of the church 
and in preaching to the rest of us? ; 

It is all helpful to be sure, but what if they should not pu 
their efforts into building more churches and acquiring others 
that are poorly supported, and put some of their time into the 
gospel of Jesus, not alone preaching it but also living it to the 
limit? 

Say, for instance, they should give away all they possessed 
to the poor and needy and depend on their daily earnings. Would 
it not awaken the world to a little better sense of the meaning 
of Christianity? There is Dr. K and Dr. Land Dr. M and Dr. C, 
and a lot more that might be mentioned, some of them possess- 
ing property as well as good salaries. 

Religious leaders are not always a success; nor are business 
leaders. Along with other business men they forgot that we 
had a war a while ago and went right ahead on expansion plans 
without considering that business depression was bound to 
follow the war-time period, when money flowed like water. 

Of course political leaders as well as others tell us that times 
are prosperous, and many believe it. To a certain extent they 
are, but to cope with the trend of business downward, and keep 
up profits, working forces are reduced and it has been reported 
that over four million people are now out of work. And that 
is not all, for Information Service tells us that there are also 
fourteen or fifteen million hard-worked and under-paid Ameri- 
cans. Is that prosperity? 

Even now some think that the present business depression 
is due to theapproaching presidential election, which of course is 
not true. The war is the cause of it. Would you like to know 
when it will come to an end? 

Well, just watch the efforts to hold to high prices on goods 
and labor, and just so long as they do hold, so long will it be 
a hardship for those out of work and money, and just so much 
longer will it take for prices to settle back to their old pre-war 
level, for settle back they must. 

War debts and lack of money in other countries means less 
trade with their neighbors, which of course influences our busi- 
ness unfavorably. Then comes sharper competition with the 
resulting price cutting, undermining high prices, and some day 
we reach the lower level with plenty of leisure time to think it 
over. 


But don’t think for a moment that there is prosperity 
awaiting at this point. Prosperity for the peoples of the world 
is a long ways off, a good many years in fact. The war hit us 
harder than we realize and it is the duty of all Christians, who 
have any means whatever, to spend their money freely where 
the need is greatest. Let’s get back to religion of the self-sac- 
rificing kind, the kind that doesn’t pay much attention to things 
but rather helps the neighbor, whoever and whenever he may be 
in distress. 

Henry A. Lovejoy. 

West Medford, Mass. 


* * e- 


DUAL FELLOWSHIP FOR LAYMEN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

All this discussion of dual fellowship has its amusing side; 
and especially when we come to think about it for laymen. I 
know of a number of instances of such relationship, and have 
no doubt there are many of them in our own as well as in other 
denominations. How many times we have had it come up as 
we have been considering receiving into our fellowship people 
who are already members of the Baptist and Episcopal churches 
in particular, and we have no doubt the same is true of other 
denominations. No Baptist church would grant a letter of dis- 
mission to one who wanted to be transferred to the Universalist 
church. I know this by experience. What then shall we do— 
refuse to receive such persons until they get a letter? Then we 
should never receive them at all. The only thing that can be 
done is to receive them into our church, and permit the other 
denomination to persist in carrying them on their lists, if they 
so desire. I have discussed this with ministers of other de- 
nominations, and all of them cite instances of the reception of 
members who are already connected with other churches. And 
the remarkable thing is that the churches continue to exist. 
Somehow statistics of membership do not make a church a vital 
thing. Some of these critics of dual fellowship have been officers 
of our General Convention for years, and in all the history of 
their work the Secretary has never been able to give a statistical 
report that was absolutely correct. And he never will. A 
minister may make an accurate report to-day.’ To-morrow a 
member removes or dies, or he may receive some new members 
that entirely change the figures. Yet his incorrect report is 
put into the compilation and is published. If incorrect reports 
were fatal the Universalist church would have perished several 
decades ago. And yet with all its dual memberships it goes on 
doing its splendid work. 

Frank Lincoln Masseck. 
Ok * 
“TEMPERANCE VS PROHIBITION” 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The article under the above heading in the last Leader and 
that of John R. Mott preceding it were strong examples of 
opposite views on a great subject. 

I do not wonder that the author of the former did not sign 
his name to it, for any one who prefers the open saloon to pro- 
hibition is not popular these days. Even brewers and distillers 
say they do not want the saloon back. 

He seems to think that saving ‘“‘many thousands (drunk- 
ards) every year by the old way”’ is better than saving tens of 
thousands from becoming drunkards by the new way. I prefer 
the latter and as I have seen all phases of the ‘‘old way’’ from 
the time when liquor was sold in the stores with other merchan- 
dize to the present plan, I feel quite confident that prohibition, 
even if “idiotic,” is the best method yet tried to secure temper- 
ance. Local option, which is semi-prohibition, is the next best, 
but under that two friends of my boyhood days had sons die of 
delirium tremens and the sons of several others went to prema- 
ture graves from the effects of drink. T'hey were not saved by 
the “old way.’”’ However, I agree with the author of the article 
in question that the evils of intemperance and violation of the 
law should be taught and preached much more than at present. 

His statement that if the Eighteenth Amendment and 
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Volstead Act had been submitted to the people they would 
never have been passed is simply an opinion which I believe 
the coming election will prove to be false. If the bootleggers 
in his vicinity vote for prohibition, they are of a different species 
than those in this section of the country. 

Enforcement of prohibition has never had a fair chance 
owing to the fact that it has been in many states in the hands 
of those who are not friendly to it. And yet men like Irving 
Fisher and Professor Feldman, who have spent months in- 
vestigating the subject, declare that “prohibition at its worst’’ 
is far preferrable to any other method yet devised. After twenty- 
five years of honest effort by friendly officials I will be willing 
to try some other plan which promises better results and does 
not bring the old saloon. 

C. E.. Sheldon. 


Sherman, N.Y. 


* * 
THE WORD UNIVERSALISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Although the word Universalism has never had such as- 
sociations for me as for most of your readers perhaps you will 
let me say that I am quite in agreement with Dr. Nash in what 
he has to say in your issue of Aug. 4. What he has to say about 
the word Christian is good, and though I would no more disclaim 
it than he, I think with him that it is too indefinite. Likewise I 
feel with him in his criticism of the word ‘‘leader.’”’ Both words, 
in my opinion, savor too much of hero-worship, of the spirit of 
personalism and sectarianism. Universalism, on the other hand, 
speaks the supreme message of our time, a message which will 
more and more prevail with the centuries. I would demur to 
Universalist a little, as having connotations of sect and dogma 
which can not quite be disassociated from that form of the word. 
But Universalism is, or ought to be, the objective of us all. 
Sometimes I think the past has spoiled the word, and then I 
use Cosmanism, out of the Greek, cosmos, the world, the total 
order of the material universe. But Universalism is yet the 
better word for general use, and I hope that Universalists will 
not let it go, but take greater hold upon it and expand their 
expression of it so as to be inclusive of all who seek to be worthy 
of the universal life. 

Robert Whitaker. 

La Crescenta, Cal. 

* * 


AN ANSWER TO UNIVERSALIST MINISTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am both pained and shocked at the ‘‘Under Cover”’ article 
by “‘A Universalist Minister,” appearing in the Aug. 11 issue of the 
the Christian Leader. I protest against the use and abuse of our 
denominational weekly in such a manner! We have a funda- 
mental law of the land at stake; it isn’t a question at all of ““Tem- 
perance vs. Prohibition.” 

More, the last paragraph in this article, on page 1011, is 
untrue, for imperfectly as the law is being enforced the law isn’t 
entirely a failure; if it were the liquor interests would be con- 
tent—and doubtless this Universalist Minister would be satis- 
fied—to allow it to remain as itis. I would like to get the names 
of any states who abolished the law, confessing it a failure. 
Forty-six of the forty-eight states promptly ratified the Hight- 
eenth Amendment to the Constitution, thereby making any man 
who sells, makes or transports liquor a law violator. This Uni- 
versalist Minister is, by his own admission, a constructive out- 
law! 

For centuries there was an ambulance placed at the foot 
of the Drunkard Cliff, until finally it was decided to fence the 
“falling off’? point—but here is a Universalist Minister who would 
have the ambulance restored and the fence taken down; yet, as 
a Universalist Minister, he undoubtedly believes that “‘God. will 
eventually make an end of sin.”’ 

The Eighteenth Amendment was not made for him, assum- 
ing he is as temperate as he should be, or for me—it was made 
for the man who does not know that liberty under the law is the 
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only form of freedom. I thank God every night that my three 
boys and two little girls will never have to see what I have 
witnessed—drunks hauled home or locked up, and little pinched 
children and long-suffering wives and mothers waiting at home 
for the pay envelope which, all too often, the saloon keeper had 
already rung up in his cash register! 

The abolition of saloons, as training camps of future drunk- 
ards, is at least something to be thankful for. Full enforcement, 
is whas is wanted. In the name of the motherhood and child- 
hood of America how can a Universalist Minister say it isn’t 
fair, and be ashamed or afraid to allow the public to have his 
name? 

Wm. D. Harrington. 

Galveston, Ind. 

+ 


““A PROPOSED BONFIRE”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Under the above heading the Leader of Aug. 4 quotes from 
the New York World its estimates of the personal and official 
character of the Presidential candidates, Hoover and Smith, 
with the evident intent to make its readers believe it is just to 
them both. 

Perhaps that was as much as we could reasonably expect 
from the strong partisan of the one and opponent of the other. 
such as the New York World is known to be. 

We have no disposition to question the personal qualities 
or private life of either of the two men, but it is clearly apparent 
to every well-informed citizen that Governor Smith has openly 
and persistently violated his official oath to support our Na- 
tional Constitution in regard to the Eighteenth Amendment 
thereof. This is a very weighty fact that can not be truthfully 
denied, and no patriotic citizen should allow the World to “pull 
the wool over his eyes’ by meting out equal praise to the two 
candidates—as a pretention to be fair. 

This is wholly aside from any partisan or religious prefer- 
ence. It is a fundamental of the weightiest possible importance. 
It concerns Mr. Smith’s official acts by which alone he can be 
rightly judged. While he induced his state legislature to repeal 
the state enforcement law against liquor, and no other, he has 
persistently refused to co-operate with the federal government to 
enforce the Eighteenth Amendment. Such is Alfred E. Smith’s 
record as Governor! If President would his ‘‘official oath’’ be of 
any value in view of his record? 

L. F. Fortney. 
* * 


TAKES NO COURAGE TO BE FAIR 


To the Hidtor of the Leader: 

Allow me to congratulate you on the ‘“‘Temperance vs Pro- 
hibition’’ article in to-day’s Leader by a Universalist minister. 
It took courage to print it, but you are courageous. And you 
are right when you say the minority is intelligent and conse- 
crated. The view he holds is also that of many of the leading 
Unitarian and Episcopal clergy as well as that of many of us 
Universalists. 

Morrison Wiley. 

Chicago, Ill. 

* * 


A REACTION THAT HURT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Sometimes the Reactions of the Readers get my goat. 
One in last week’s issue hurt, the one entitled, ““Temperance vs. 
Prohibition,’ by a Universalist minister. I’m for temperance 
just as keenly as he is, but I think that it is time we realized 
that prohibition is a ‘‘moral experiment,’’ undertaken to ad- 
vance the knowledge that temperance is not only moral, but it 
is also an economic necessity, if we are to get the most out of 
our life here. 

Perhaps this is not theology, but I believe that the divine 
scheme includes economics no less than ethics and morality. 

Elmer M. Druley. 

Eldorado, Ohio. 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
B. of the N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 878. Mrs. Mary C. Edevean, Portland, Maine. 


Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones Sarah A. Stiles. 

are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 879. Miss Alice L. Woodman, Salem, Mass. 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or Edwin W. Woodman. 

Tributes. 880. Miss Alice L. Woodman, Salem, Mass. 


Mrs. Helen R. Woodman. 

881. Fred R. Woodman, Salem, Mass. 
James E. Woodman. . 

882. Miss Emily S. Nelson, Nashua, N. H. 
William Atwood Nelson. 

883. James S. Stevens, Hartford, Conn. 
James S. Stevens, M. D. 

884. George L. Stevens, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cornelia T. Stevens. 

885. Robert Newton French, Nashua, N. H. 


842. Julia A. Cook, Beecher City, Ill. 
Rev. J. S. Cook, D. D., and Mrs. J. S. Cook. 
843. Florence Faught, Long Branch, N. J. 
844. Mrs. Eleanore H. Cooper, Chicago, IIl. 
The Georgia Ryder Alcott Memorial Class of St. Paul’s 
| on the Midway Church School. 
845. Lucy G. M. Gard, Roxbury, Mass. 
Lucy Gay Card Morse. 
846. Mrs. Ruth Hildreth Heider, Washington, D. C. 


David Merrill Hildreth. 
5 Mr. and Mrs. Ebenezer S. Newton. 
847. Mr. and Mrs. James P. Abbe, Springfield, Mass. See ere Newton French Nashua. N_H 
eR og Miss Frances E. Newton 
848. Mr. and Mrs. James P. Abbe, Springfield, Mass. Sa7i4 Hobert Newton Franch, Nachua, NUE. 
Howard Freeman Abbe. 
; Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. French. 
849. A. Florence Stone, Barrington, R. I. ‘ , 
888. Mrs. Fezon Stites Shannon, New York City. 
850. Mrs. J. A. Coffin, Gloucester, Mass. : 3 
Mrs. Mortimer L. Stites. 
850-851. Mrs. J. A. Coffin, Gloucester, Mass. i 
889-890. Mrs. Sadie Honeywell Harel, Hoopeston, Ill. 
852. C.E. Shorey, Brattleboro, Vt. 
ae ; 891. Mrs. Albert Foster, Dexter, N. Y. 
Lillian Childs Shorey. ey waster 
ee ees weer RT _ 892-898. Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Gerrish, Berlin, N. H. 
854. Women’s Universalist Missionary Association, Kent, Ohio. A 
= 894. Nellie M. Drabble, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Rev. Lotta D. Crosley. Degoikanil: Drabble 
855. Mrs. C. O. Roberts, Malden, Mass. ; BS ete : 4 , 
Gogh aul Evans’ North Hatley, Quebec: 895. Ladies ean First Universalist Society, Medford, 
867; Rev. and Mrs. Harold Marshall, Melrose, Mass. 896. Beacon Universalist Church School, Brookline, Mass. 
VIN okied o Mrs. Pamela W. Lewis 
858. Rev. and Mrs. Harold Marshall, Melrose, Mass. 89711) Georce A. Faivlamb, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Mary M. Marshall. ; a Wale 
Z 898-899. Mrs. Robert M. Adam, Joliet, Illinois. 
859. Ida E. Rogers, Providence, R. I. : : . 
: ¢ 4 900. Mrs. Levi McW. Jenkins, Jane Lew, W. Va. 
860. Miss Myrtice Oakes, Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. Ronit. Mi Mel hoviee 
Mrs. Edith N. Oakes. a ae ; 
861. Chapin Memorial Sunday School, Oneonta, N. Y. (List to be continued.) 


Rev. Edward Foster Temple. 
862. Edgar J. Patch, Hollis, N. H. 
Ella E. Patch. BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 


863-864, Mrs. J. K. Mitchell, Galesburg, Il. I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


865. Blanche and Margaret Barnes, Waltham, Mass. 
Frank Lawrence Barnes. 

866. Miss Eloise F, Rickards, Woonsocket, R. I. 

867. Mutual Helpers, Murray Church, Attleboro, Mass. 
Elizabeth B. Lamb. 

868. Mutual Helpers, Murray Church, Attleboro, Mass. 
Louis J. Lamb. 

869. Mrs. W. H. Williams, Durham, N. C. 
Wiliam H. Williams. 

870. Mrs. M. Adna O’Hara, Auburn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Lydia Whitfield. 

871. John W. Moore, E. Elmhurst, N. Y. 


John W. Moore. I can not send remittance at this time but hereby sub- 
872. ee os, oa NSS : sitteallan ical ray itor 
878. John W. Moore, B. Elmhurst, N. Y. them in .... _ 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 
Stanley W. Moore. time of payment.) 


874. John W. Moore, E. Elmhurst, N. Y. 
Mrs. Edith Moore. 

875. John W. Moore, E. Elmhurst, N. Y. 
David Moore. 

876. John W. Moore, E. Elmhurst, N. Y. 


Alice Mason Moore. ‘ : : 
877. Edith W. Page and Harriet Andrews, Gardiner, Maine. Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 


Augustus C. Page, Climena Page, OrringtonG. Andrews, 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Phoebe C. Andrews. 
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I tell you that the Universe is noble and splendid beyond our imagination. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Aug. 25, 1928 


Let us not take a pitiful, meanoutlook. 


It is a Universe of boundless possibilities.—Sir Oliver Lodge. 


Science and Man 
Concerning Man’s Origin. By Sir Arthur 


Keith, D. Se, LE DEE. Rass (eut- 
nam. $2.00.) 

Science and Human Progress. Sir Oliver 
Lodge. F. R. S. (Doran. $2.00.) 


Two distinguished British scientists, 
equally eminent in their several fields, 
give us in these volumes their estimate of 
man’s place in the universe from two points 
of view. Speaking generally, the one looks 
back over the course of events which ex- 
plains man’s present situation and con- 
dition, the other shares with us his con- 
fidence that there are still possibilities 
open to man and that we may be sure new 
aspects of the universe will dawn upon 
our ken. 

A year ago Sir Arthur Keith, professor 
of anatomy at the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, gave the presidential address be- 
fore the British Association at Leeds, and 
this lecture appears as the first three 
chapters in his book. He discussed the 
question whether Darwin’s work had 
stood the test of time, and his answer pre- 
cipitated a lively discussion in the British 
press. His answer was that ‘“‘the funda- 
mentals of Darwin’s outline of man’s 
history remain unshaken.’’ So strong has 
Darwin’s position become, according to 
Sir Arthur, that he is convinced “‘it never 
can be shaken.” “All the evidence now 
at our disposal supports the conclusion 
that man has arisen, as Lamarck and 
Darwin suspected, from an anthropoidal 
ape not higher in the zoological scale than 
a chimpanzee, and that the date at which 
human and anthropoid lines of descent 
began to diverge lies near the beginning 
of the Miocene period.’”’ That gives man 
“a respectable antiquity of about one 
million years.’ (Dr. H. Fairfield Osborn 
believes that the divergence took place 
before the anthropoid stage of develop- 
ment.) Anthropoid apes and human 
beings have brains comparable in every 
particular except size, and it is the dif- 
ference of size in certain parts that ac- 
counts for man’s powers of feeling, un- 
derstanding, acting, speaking, and learn- 
ing. But it is important to notice that 
the anatomist feels his inquiries have only 
just begun. We have as yet no explanation 
of the factors that tended to produce such 
an increase in the size of portions of the 
brain. 

Sir Arthur was dismayed by the hostile 
reception his remarks received in the 
public press. He learned that ‘“‘Dayton- 
ism is very much alive throughout the 
land, and that the only science many 
people are prepared to accept is that en- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
1 erdering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


shrined in the book of Genesis. . . . For 
such men and women science is rank her- 
esy.’”’ He was, however, pleased by the 
attitude of religious leaders, who showed 
that they realized science to be a friendly 
power. 

Looking forward, Sir Arthur sees no 
reason why we may not expect to see adap- 
tation proceed. He sees no signs of 
racial decay. ‘I have lived long enough 
to see two generations of young men grow 
up, and I have been impressed with the 
fidelity with which young men and women 
of one generation reproduce the best types 
of a previous generation. . . . Hvolution 
is a doctrine of hope.’ 

Sir Oliver Lodge sees design and pur- 
pose in the laws of nature, “‘conspicuous 
throughout the Universe as a whole,” 
and “‘as clear on the large scale as in small- 
est details.’”” To discern this is not always 
easy, for we are sometimes submerged in 
distress and anxiety, but the vision of a 
spiritual significance underlying the ma- 
terial aspect of life helps us, when we 
achieve it, to take wider and broader 
views of human destiny. Lodge believes 
that evidence is accumulating that hu- 
manity is not isolated in the Universe and 
that ‘‘we are in close and affectionate 
touch with a higher order of beings, who 
realize our difficulties, help our struggles; 
and who, recognizing the vital importance 
of this earthly period of existence, are 
straining their faculties to the uttermost 
to step in whenever they are given an 
opportunity—not by force, not with 
any compulsion, but by permission, by 
good will, or in response to entreaty—so 
that, by co-operating with us, they can 
contribute to the advancement of the 
whole.’”’ He pleads for a return to the 
child-like mind. ‘‘The race of man must 
learn that help is forthcoming if it is 
asked for.”’ 

Sir Oliver, with a vast range of scientific 
knowledge at his disposal and with the 
authority that accompanies such pro- 
fessional recognition as he has received 
(equalled by few living scientists), sees 
no conflict between science and religion. 
For him the division of the universe into 
a material and a spiritual world is super- 
ficial. ‘The foundation of all religion is 
the recognition of a spiritual world, and 
a sense of the real existence and activity 
of Intelligences far above us in the scale 
of existence.’’ He finds spirit sustaining 
and controlling every part of the Uni- 
verse known to science. His views on 
human survival are well known. He be- 
lieves that we are now in process of dis- 
covering a new world, nothing less. When 
the discovery is generally acknowledged 
“the corporate outlook of mankind” will 


be changed enormously. ... Life will 
no longer be a frustrated episode, a flash 
in the pan, temporary apparition, coming 
out of nonentity, moving about with pomp 
and circumstance, and then returning 
into nonentity.”’ He tells us that he 
has never been to see the grave of his boy 
Raymond in France. ‘“‘He has asked me 
not to. He says: ‘I take no interest in 
that grave; I never was in a grave in my 
life.’ ’’ Death does not change anything 
but the outlook and awareness of the 
individual. ‘‘He was aware of this set 
of things; he becomes aware of another 
set of things. Everything is there all the 
time. We call it the next world, or the 
future state, but it is all in this one Uni- 
verse.”” 

In different ways these two books will 
do a great deal for any reader willing to 
follow carefully the conclusions of two 
devoted scientists who know how to 
clothe their knowledge in non-technical 
language. Keith’s chapters will demon- 
strate to lay minds both the extraordinary 
advances in knowledge characterizing the 
last fifty years and the humble attitude 
of scientists towards the gaps in knowledge 
which still baffle them. Lodge’s book 
will bring confidence and comfort to many 
who have thought the less of life because 
of the shadow of death, even though what 
he offers is in the nature of the case no 
proof but only a faith. After all we can 
help one another more by what we hold 
to and live by than by what we can 
demonstrate in syllogisms. 


* * 


Instincts and Emotions 
By Roger Babson. (Revell. $2.00.) 

Now and again Mr. Babson leaves be- 
hind him the intricacies of his statistical 
inquiries and favors us with his conclu- 
sions upon subjects which might be 
supposed to lie outside the sphere of in- 
terest of so hard-headed a prognosticator 
of business conditions. A few years ago 
he was a prophet. stirring Zion to action 
and fortifying ministers with his ready 
and sincere support of their labors. In 
this little book, as he tells us, he gives to 
his reader in the last few chapters what he 
spent years of time and millions of dollars 
to learn. The book is the fruit of a man’s 
solitude beside a Maine lake with his ex- 
perience and his convictions as his com- 
panions. 

Mr. Babson pleads for the teaching of 
fundamental principles of conduct in 
schools, colleges, and homes. These 
should be based upon the basic emotions 
and instincts, which can not be changed 
except over very long periods and which 
we should respect and develop rather 

(Continued on page 1085) 
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ENDOWED BY HER FRIENDS 

Our next biennial convention comes in 
October, 1929, and we confidently hope 
to report our endowment fund for the 
Clara Barton Birthplace in hand at that 
time; we already have a nucleus, and 
chairmen are being reported from the 
various states. 

As a basis of work for raising this fund, 
we are suggesting the use of the flags of 
the states and these emblems are being 
sent to the chairmen, each flag bearing 
a plain white ribbon pennant. The plan 
is to carry or send these flags into every 
community in the state, into every pos- 
sible meeting, radiating their silent ap- 
peal, carrying the story of the service of 
Clara Barton to “humanity,’”’ and asking 
that some contribution, however great, 
however small, be made in her memory 
at North Oxford, Mass. The idea is to 
conduct a vigorous campaign throughout 
all the states, not confining our activities 
alone to communities where there are 
Universalist churches, but giving the 
endowment the widest publicity. 

There are organizations and individuals 
who have every reason to love and honor 
Clara Barton: the G. A. R. and allied 
organizations; the D. A. R., of which 
body she was an incorporator; the S. A. R., 
and other patriotic societies; the Spanish 
War Veterans whom she served in person, 
many will remember her entrance on a 
battleship into Havana harbor with sup- 
plies; the American Red Cross which she 
instituted, securing the adhesion of the 
United States to the Treaty of Geneva 
after a struggle of seventeen years. The 
Women’s Relief Corps is especially in- 
terested, seven past presidents having 
visited the birthplace at the time of a 
recent encampment in Boston. Credit 
will be given in some permanent form 
to such organizations contributing. When 
the state canvass is complete, the flags 
will be returned to the committee and as- 
sembled under the national emblem at 
Washington in 1929, the amount contrib- 
uted by the various states recorded on the 
ribbon pennant. State delegations will 
carry small, silk, individual state flags 
and it will indeed be Flag Day at Con- 
vention when all is set. Later these 
state flags will be put in position at the 
Birthplace. ; 

It is obvious that these plans must be 
worked out according to local conditions. 
Clara Barton has friends everywhere; our 
task is to find them. We, as Universalists, 
must lead; we as Universalists, must 
give, and having done so, we may very 
confidently ask others to do the same. 

Some states have an especial privilege 
and incentive in that they have been 
ministered unto in person by her in time 
of disaster, some have received help through 
the great organization working even now 


in her spirit—the American Red Cross. 
A special thank offering from the citizens 
of these states would be a fitting con- 
tribution to the fund and, doubtless, 
would be forthcoming if they were in- 
formed of the movement. 

It is astonishing when one considers 
the relief work accomplished by this won- 
derful woman. We offer for considera- 
tion just a few: 

Mississippi forest fires, 1881, material 
and money $80,000; Mississippi floods, 
1882, money and seeds $8,000; Missis- 
sippi floods, 1883, material and seeds 
$18,500; Mississippi cyclone, 1888, money 
$1,000; Ohio and Mississippi floods, 1884, 
feed for stock and people, clothing, tools, 
and home furnishings $175,000; Texas 
famine, 1885, $120,000; Charleston earth- 
quake, 1886, money, $500; Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois, earthquake, 1888, $85,000; Flori- 
da yellow fever, 1888, physicians and 
nurses $15,000; Johnstown disaster, 1889, 
money, etc., $250,000; Pomeroy, Iowa, 
cyclone, 1893, money and nurses $2,700; 
South Carolina islands, money and sup- 
plies $65,000; and we all know of the 


development and service of the American 
Red Cross in recent calamities. Among 
the many touching gifts and tributes to 
this great woman, is the following signif- 
icant and suggestive and accompanied by 
a pension check of $30. 

“T am sending my mite for the Clara 
Barton Fund. I feel a personal interest 
in this work as I had four brothers in the 
Civil War and only one came back to 
us; and then from ,Andersonville prison 
where another brother died. My husband 
and three brothers were also Union sol- 
diers and ten of my cousins, so this work 
appeals to me as a sort of Memorial to 
them, and my pension check comes from 
the war record of my husband. 

“Yours sincerely, 


” 


This letter and pension check for $30 
came from a woman now eighty-two years 
old who was “brought up in the Uni- 
versalist Faith,’’ and who subscribes to 
and reads our denominational papers—a 
member of our W. N. M. A. 

May others feel the same “personal 
interest.’’ If the work be taken up reso- 
lutely, splendid results will be obtained. 

Marietta B. Wilkins, 
Chairman. 


The Women’s Page 


The women’s page of the Christian 
Leader has been an established feature for 
many years. We should be glad to have 
criticisms from our readers concerning 
it. 

There are arguments for and against 
special pages. Perhaps a review of them 
may give us a better understanding of 
the special problems involved. 

To begin with it must be frankly recog- 
nized that all connected with the com- 
position and mechanical make-up of 
such pages or departments are unani- 
mously and enthusiastically against them. 
The copy comes from all points of the 
compass and sometimes is late. If a de- 
partment has a good record in regard to 
punctuality, there arises the question of 
the maiter fitting the page. It is not so 
very difficult to cut articles, but it has 
to be done with skill. We doubt if those 
in charge of our departments realize the 
high ability exhibited by the member of 
the staff of the Leader in charge of make- 
up. Reference to it here is possible only 
because she is away on vacation. More 
difficult is it to find fillers to complete a 
page. Sometimes two lines are called for. 
At other times seventy-four or seventy- 
six. Often it is easier to write something 
original than to look for a filler adequate 
in thought and suitable in length. The 
editor, because of these difficulties and 
others not necessary to mention, has to 
keep special departments in the paper by 
main strength, combatting the desire of 
many helpers to throw them out. 

A much more serious objection is that 


instead of receiving articles alive, up-to- 
date, interesting, too often those we get 
have the ear marks of haste and worry— 
as if the editor had said, “For heaven’s 
sake, what can we find to put in this 
week?’ We don’t want a paper made up 
of that kind of stuff. 

On the other hand this must be said. 
The majority of editors of departments 
have more material than they can use. 
They send articles of interest to the con- 
stituency. If this method of furnishing 
news regularly were not followed, it might 
happen that no news at all would be se- 
cured. For example we discontinued the 
Y. P. C. U. page on the theory that special 
articles at special times would render 
better service but the special articles did 
not show up. What we published was 
limited mainly to the news stories of 
conventions which we secured ourselves. 
So the page has been re-established. 

Special pages have their difficulties 
but they have their compensations. People 
soon learn to look in one part of the paper 
for the articles dealing with the special 
interest. The articles perforce are con- 
cise. Through work on a department 
the editor sometimes discovers real journal- 
istic ability. 

Then we all recognize that the interests 
of the Universalist Church represented 
in the Christian Leader by special depart- 
ments are vital. 

If we discontinue the departments, we 
must frankly ask ourselves where will we 
find machinery to take their place. 

The Editor. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 
The General Sunday Schoo! Association of the Universalist Church, 876 Newbury St., Boston. 

WHEREABOUTS 7 eee eee eee ee +e + + * * home Iniroductions and formalities are 
Miss Earle: unnecessary. This spirit does not stop 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1. Murray Grove, N. J. WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR with mere friendliness. I came to Ferry 
(Institute) CHINA? Beach without knowing any one, but I 

Miss Slaughter: — left with many new and valued friends. 
Aug. 26-Sept. i. Headquarters. Something, surely. Then the beauty: the beauty of the 
Dr. Huntley: People at the Ferry Beach Con- grove of cathedral pines, of the sea, of the 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1. Murray Grove, N. J. vention egreed thei we ought to sunsets, of the moon shining on the waiter! 
(institute. to something. And the good times, the songs and cheers 


= = 


IMPRESSIONS AT FERRY BEACH 


Several Attendants, Viewing the Con- 
vention and Institute from Differ- 
ent Angles, Make Some En- 
lightening Comments 


From an Officer 

Co-operation was the note of the Ferry 
Beach Institute. Dean Hempel gave the 
call each day and all fell m io produce 
both power and service. 

The General Convention officers, Presi- 
dent, Superintendent, Editor, furnished 
impetus and inspiration at the start. The 
management of Ferry Beach co-operated 
With convenient quarters, Mrs. Rowland’s 
efficiency and a marvelous cook. The 
parishes of many states co-operated by 
sending school officers and pastors and a 
fine exhibit of church school work. The 
number of ministers present was one of 
the best features of the institute. 

The students co-operated by studying 
hard, playmg hard, and obeying Park 
rules. The non-students entered in with 
fine sympathy, and appreciation of shows 
and lectures. Visitors who spoke at 
Forum and evening lectures co-operated 
by giving their best, until Dr. Billings, 
the Unitarian delegate, seemed almost a 
part of the faculty. 

And not leasi, sm, moon, and azure 
sky co-operated with the benediction of 
the pines to rest the fever of a busy week 
With a sense of the Eternal. The notes of 
Alvah Polk, Jr's “All is well’ will earry 
power into many far parishes: the fellow- 
ship of kindred minds has widened the 
eircle of lasting friendship. 

Laura Bowman Galer. 


From a Recent Recruit 


The fifteenth annual convention and 
institute of the G. S. S. A., which was 
held at Ferry Beach, July 26 to Aug. 4, 
was the best ever, both in point of num- 
bers and in the quality and quantity of 
work done. 

I have attended many schools and in- 
stitutes for leadership training conducted 
by communities or other denominations, 
and I have no hesitancy whatever in pro- 
claming this season’s institute at Ferry 
Beach the best I have ever seen. I am 
proud of being a Universalist after ai- 
tending such an institute. 

The faculty was the best that could be 


There was not a dissenting voice. 


With the heartrending accounts 
of starvation from famime, there 
was no doubt that ow church 
schools ought to find opportunity 
to participate im relief. 

But how? 

No one thought that any of our 
three regular offerings should be 
given up—for there is necessity to 
have them continued and increased. 


another offering. 

Tt will be taken at once, as there 
is no time for delay. 

It will be out of the way long 
before the International Friend- 
ship Offering is due. 

Mimisters and superintendents 
will receive communications regard- 
ing the matter very early m Sep- 
tember and it is hoped that they 
will act at the earliest possible me- 
ment. 

No envelopes will be sent out from 
Headquarters, but each school will 
proceed according to the wisdom of 
tts leaders. 

Let the children wndersiand, as 
ihis is part of iheir religious educa- 
tion. 
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desired, all the teachers were experts in 
the subjects they were teaching, and each 
teacher had teaching ability as well as 
technical knowledge. I visited every 
class and found every one af the eight 
teachers the very best that could have 
been chosen for their subject. 

The winsome ways of Dr. Huntley, as 
he introduced speakers, and led every- 
thing, from forums to tree-toad expedi- 
ons, will long be remembered. The 
success of the institute was due both to 
Dr. Huniley and to Dean Carl A. Hempel, 
and the faculty, all of whom co-operated 
perfectly under his leadership. 

Clifford W. Collins. 


From a Student 
My impressions of Ferry Beach? They 
are many and varied but they are all 
happy. Perhaps my first impression was 
the friendlmess of the place, every one 
ready and anxious to make one feel at 


in the dining-r00m. 
most and the thing that brings people 
back to Ferry Beach year after year is that 
atmosphere of inspiration and uplift that 
is the real spirit of Ferry Beach. The ves- 
Pers on the beach, the services in the 
grove, the association with our wonderful 
to this spirit and make Ferry Beach what 
it is. 
Emma M. Sloan. 
From a Young Girl 
Two-four-<ix-cight, 
Why do I appreciate 

Ferry Beach, Ferry Beach, Ferry Beach? 

F riendly folks 

E xcellent eais 

R eligious retreat 

R easonable rules 

Y outhful yearners 

B eautiful beach 

E njoyable enieriainments 

A mple attendance 

C heerful co-operation 

H onorable heritage. 

Eaiih M. Polk. 


From a New Faculty Member 


Tf I were to name the outstanding fea- 
ture of the “Tnstituie” which was con- 
ducted by the General Sunday School As- 
sociation at Ferry Beach during the 
period from July 26 to Aug! 4, it would be 
the excellence of the courses offered there 
for those who sincerely desire instruction 
in the field of religious education. That 
our denominaiion maintains here a “Stand- 
ard” school is 2 matter for honest pride. 

The Ferry Beach Institute was distinc 
tive in the second place, because of the 
personnel and abiliiy of its staff of in- 
Structors. As a member of the faculty 
who also “listened in” upon several classes 
T feel competent to state that few schools 
of this grade employ better teachers than 
this. 

I think every one was also impressed by 
the quality and variety of the recreational 
Program which was provided for all who 
were in attendance. Certainly there was 
an atmosphere of inclusiveness about the 
whole thing which brought young and 
old together in a delightfully imtimate 
fellowship. My stay at Ferry Beach was 
profitable im every respect. 

Wesion A. Caie. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church Neus 


PERSONALS 


Miss Myrtle Belyea, office secretary of 
the Y. P. C. U., is spending her vacation 
at Newfound Lake, Bristol, N. H. Miss 
June Burns is looking after the office. 


Miss Erna G. Pilz, Dr. Coons’ secretary, 
returned to the office on Monday, Aug. 13, 
after a two weeks’ vacation. She spent 
the first week at a camp on Stodge Meadow 
Pond, Ashburnham. The second week 
was greatly enjoyed at Lake Wyassip, 
North Stonnington, Conn., and Westerly, 
Rad: 


Rey. Sidney J. Willis of Biddeford, 
Maine, was a visitor at Headquarters on 
Monday, Aug. 13. 


Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., pastor- 
elect at Pawtucket, R. I., was at Head- 
quarters on Thursday, Aug. 16. 


Prof. and Mrs. Harold E. B. Speight 
recently moved into the new house which 
they have been building at Hanover, N. H: 
Mrs. Speight and her two daughters 
reached Boston, Aug. 12, after a year in 
England where the two girls had been in 
school. 


Rev. and Mrs. C. W. Collins of Danbury, 
Conn., are taking a motor trip through 
Maine with Mr. Collins’ parents. 


Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D., and family 
are spending a brief vacation at Macedonia 
and Lakewood, Ohio, visiting Dr. Etz’s 
parents and his brother. 


Miss Lillian G. Warren, of Watertown, 
has resigned after four years service, first 
with the National Laymen’s Committee 
and then in the office of the General 
Secretary. 


Miss Gladys Knotts of Brookline, Mass., 
is now attached to the office of the General 
Secretary as multigraph operator. 


Rev. Harold Scott and Mrs. Scott are 
spending their vacation at St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., Mr. Seott’s old parish, coming from 
Brewton, Ala., by motor. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, of Canton, 
N. Y., now owns an automobile, but still 
insists on clinging to his old bicycle. He 
has just completed a business trip of 600 
miles ‘‘awheel.’’ 


Rey. Lucius R. Paige of North Cam- 
bridge, Mass., describes in a recent issue 
of his parish paper an interesting motor 
trip to western Massachusetts and the 
Berkshire Mountains and his Sunday at the 
old Universalist Church in Hardwick, 
Mass., where his ancestors worshiped and 
where he spent his boyhood. 


Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, church editor 
of the Providence Journal and Evening 
Bulletin, has completed a 6,000 mile trip, 
along the Pacific Coast and in the Canadian 


and Interests 


Rockies. He has prepared stereopticon 
lectures on the following topics: ‘“Honey- 
mooning through the Canadian Rockies,’’ 
“Our Neighbor—Canada,” and ‘World 
Alliance at Toronto.” 


Rev R. K. Marvin, of Grace Church, 
Franklin, Mass., preached the occasional 
sermon at the 100th anniversary of the 
Congregational church, Newcastle, N. H., 
Aug. 12. Dr. Marvin has a summer 
home there and spoke by invitation of the 
trustees of this historic church. 


Rev. Fred A. Line of Indianapolis, 
Ind., visited Headquarters Aug. 20. 
A SWEDISH BARON AT RED CROSS 
FARM 


The General Secretary of the Swedish 
Red Cross and his wife, Baron and Baron- 
ess Stjernstedt of Stockholm, arrive in 
this country for their first visit. After 
traveling for a month the baron will visit 
Red Cross Headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., and deliver an address. 

A possible short visit may be made in 
Boston and, if so, an invitation awaits 
the couple for a trip to the Clara Barton 
Birthplace, North Oxford, the birthplace 
and home of that noble soul*hat furthered 
the doings and splendid welfare work of 
the National Red Cross. 

= * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued f-om page 1082) 
than suppress. He voices what so many 
observant people feel to-day, that science 
has given us powers which have been in- 
creased ‘“‘without any appreciable increase 
in spiritual powers,” or in self-control, 
discretion or the formation of a proper 
sense of values. His cheerfully optimistic 
view (long since enunciated by Socrates) 
is that “People can be shown what is 
right and when they once see and feel 
what is right they are usually sure to do 
it.’ His religion he sums up in ten prop- 
ositions, which he briefly expounds. 
Man is a free agent. Inward happiness 
is the great goal. It is wrong to judge 
others. Progress usually develops through 
persecution. Worry is the unpardonable 
sin. Prayer is the greatest of undeveloped 
powers. We owe much to the experience 
of previous generations. Belief without 
action is futile. Self-discipline is a requisite 
of happiness. Finally, I believe I shall 
never die. 
* * 
Darwin 

Charles Darwin. By Henshaw Ward. 

(Bobbs-Merrill Company. $5.00.) 

Henshaw Ward proved his grasp of the 
problems centering round the theory of 
evolution when he wrote ‘‘Evolution for 
John Doe.’’ He has now given us, in his 
study of Darwin, a handsome, well- 


illustrated book of nearly five hundred 
pages, a fascinating picture of the man 
whose name will be forever identified 
with scientific advance in the nineteenth 
century. The romance of scientific dis- 
covery is given a memorial in this book, 
but not without due recognition of the 
long years of quiet, unremitting toil that 
preceded Darwin’s ttramatic announce- 
ment of his conclusions. It is a thousand 
pities that the Daytonian opponents of 
evolution could not be prevailed upon to 
give two or three evenings to an unprej- 
udiced reading of this biography of the 
Beelzebub of their imagination! 
H.E.B.S. 
* = 

WASHINGTON IN HOT WEATHER 

Washington has had an old-fashioned 
summer, the kind we have been calling 
for and resent when it appears. We doubt 
if we have been much hotter here than in 
Boston, judging from the headlines in 
the Boston papers and the groans in pri- 
vate letters. 

In the Universalist Church, however, 
there is a new faith and cheer. The news 
which came down in July that the Board 
of Trustees had authorized the building 
committee to go ahead changed things from 
the minor to the major key. Through the 
parish the news flew and in private letters 
to the members scattered all over the 
country. Old Mrs. Doleful Dumps perked 
up and took notice. Old- Captain Fizzle 
and Failure retired to his club with noth- 
ing more to say. 

The tenants have had notice to get out 
in the next thirty days, but so has the 
parish. All occupants look the same to 
contractors. The pastor’s study and the 
Ladies’ Aid kitchen have to get out as well 
as John Doe in Number 1607 or 1609. So 
the parish has been busy trying to decide 
where to go. Mr. W. L. Perham, a mem- 
ber of the local Board and an experienced 
architect has been acting as chairman of 
a committee to find a new parish house. 
This committee has recommended to the 
Building Committee that it is highly de- 
sirable to retain possession of the two little 
houses on S Street across the alley from 
the site of the church, purchased when it 
looked as if we were to be held up in get- 
ting the additional land we needed on 
Sixteenth Street. That land was bought 
at last, but we have not yet let the houses 
go. This is fortunate for three reasons: 
1. The price has not been right. 2. Now 
we need them for parish use. 3. Condi- 
tions on S Street make it desirable that 
the church control the disposition to be 
made of them. 

So the committee has urged that about 
$1100 be spent in putting these houses in 
order—spent by whom they do not say— 
but spent at once. It will save moving 
very far. It will enable us to stay prac- 
tically where we are. It will postpone 
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letting control of these properties pass 
out of our hands at this critical time. 
While the S Street house will not be as 
good for parish activities as the house on 
the corner, it can be made to do very well. 

It would be a great satisfaction to us 
if the denomination at large would con- 
sider taking property next to the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church for a 
national or international headquarters. 
The South would like this. So would the 
West. We doubt if New York would 
object. But we fear that New England 
would not easily give up the Boston Head- 
quarters with its many memories and 
associations. Besides, we hear rumors 
that the new Church of the Redemption is 
to be a wonderful new center for the de- 
nomination. In that center, if it comes, 
Washington will take the same pride as 
the rest of the country. 

We face a problem, however, on S Street 
with our two houses. Like many other 
side streets S Street is given up to colored 
homes. This does not worry us in the 
slightest. The character of Sixteenth 
Street on which the church stands is fixed 
for all time as a street for embassies, na- 
tional headquarters and public buildings. 
Straight from the White House, northward 
it goes to the new northern gateway. But 
all side streets change and S is no ex- 
ception. People behave foolishly about 
the colored people and act as if they were 
a menace. They are good citizens. But 
dirty slum conditions, white or colored, 
must not be permitted up under the 
eaves, even if they are the back eaves, of 
the new church. So we want to control 
this property for the time being. 

Old Timer. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Sept. 12. Rockingham Association at Dover, N. H. 

Oct. 2. New Hampshire Universalist State Con- 
vention, Nashua, N. H. 

Oct. 9, 10, 11. New York State Convention, 


at Perry. 
* * 

UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF MINNE- 
SOTA 


The sixty-third annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Minnesota and auxiliary bodies 
will be held at Tuttle Universalist Church, Blais- 
dell and 27th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 4 
to 7, 1928, inclusive. The convention will be called 
to order Thursday at 10 a. m., for the hearing of 
reports, election of officers, and any other such 
business as may come before the convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
owe: 


CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


The Clara Barton Birthplace at North Oxford 
is located among the beautiful hills and woods of 
central Massachusetts and easily accessible by 
auto or trolley car. The closing of the summer 
camps makes available four good furnished rooms 
and bath completely supplied with everything 
except table and bed linen and silver. An idea 
place for an autumn vacation at low cost. Rental 
$10 per week, or $2 per day. Apply to the W. N. 
M. A., 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. Tele- 
phone Clara Barton Birthplace, Oxford 11-14. 

* 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


Preachers at the Union Summer Services: 
Sept. 2. Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin. ° 


Sept. 9. Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 

Sept. 16. Rev. Robert MacDonald, D. D. 

Sept. 23. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

The Second Church, the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, the Church of the Disciples and Arlington Street 
Church unite in the conduct of these services. 

Out-of-door services, with hymn singing and brief 
address, will be held, weather permitting, on the 
steps of the church at 7 p. m. on the Sunday eve- 
nings in July and August, under the direction of 


Rev. Thomas M. Mark. 
* 8 


SUMMER SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Sept. 2. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 
King’s Chapel. 

Sept. 9. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D. D., Minis- 
ter Emeritus, King’s Chapel. 

Sept. 16 and 23. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Mead- 
ville Theological School. 

Sept. 30. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 

Union services with the First Church every Sun- 
day at 10 a. m. 

ese 
MURRAY GROVE, 1928 


Sunday, September 2. Sermon by Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D. D. 

Monday, September 3. Closing. 

Post office address, Forked River, N. J. Motor 
buses over the beautiful Atlantic City boulevard 
pass the grounds. New York passengers will take 
them at Lakewood and Philadelphia passengers at 
Toms River. For reservations apply to Miss Mary 
E. Spencer, Murray Grove, Forked River, N. J. 

* * 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that at the session of the 
Universalist Convention of North Carolina to be 
held in the Woodington church, Aug. 30 to Sept. 2, 
1928, the following amendments will be presented: 

Article 4, Officers, now reads: “The officers of this 
Convention shall be a president, a first vice-presi- 
dent, a second vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, 
and three trustees, who shall together constitute the 
Executive Committee.” To be amended to read: 


“The officers of this Convention shall be a president, 
a first vice-president, a second vice-president, a sec- 
retary, a treasurer, and three trustees, who shall 
together constitute the Executive Committee.” 

By-Laws, Sessions, 83d Lay Delegates, now reads: 
“Each church shall be entitled to one lay delegate 
at the sessions of this Convention; and for each eight 
members contributing to church expenses to an ad- 
ditional lay delegate. The names of such delegates 
shall be reported to the secretary of this Convention 
prior to the session for which they shall have been 
chosen.”” To be amended to read: “Each chureh 
shall be entitled to ten lay delegates at the sessions 
of this Convention. The names of such delegates 
shall be reported to the Secretary of this Conven- 
tion prior to the session for which they shall have 
been chosen.” 

J. R. Miller, Secretary. 
xe 
FREE PAMPHLET 


Rev. Joseph Henry Crooker, D. D., of 573 Divi- 
sion St., Elgin, Tl., has published a pamphlet which 
he offers to mail free of charge, entitled “An Appeal 
to Friends of the Public Schools,” giving reasons for 
opposition to Governor Smith. 


ZION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


A nonsectarian library 
for Biblical study 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


every day, including Sunday 
1.30 to 4.30 


Chestnu: Hill car to Fisher Avenue; walk to 
Leicester Street, to Hayden Road 
Books may be borrowed by mail 
Catalogue sent on request 


Reopening Invitation 


and bears Scripture verse. 


A reminder in post card form that the 
regular services are to be resumed, with space 
on the address side of the card for the date 
of reopening and signature. The design shows 
a lovely old colonial church, printed in colors, 


(Psarl22ae) 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street oe 


: 33 Boston, Mass. 


BEFORE THE SCHOOL YEAR STARTS 


investigate the possibilities of 


The Beacon Course in Religious Education 


Child-centered 


THE 


25 Bréa cointeS treet - 


Adaptable as a whole or as a supplement to material now in use 
Send to-day for free descriptive catalog 
BEAGON 


Character-building 


PRE SiS 


- Boston, 


LING 
Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
Boston, Mass. 


79 Sudbury St. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
luxe, 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. ‘The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fen which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
amd very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity. Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


And, on the other 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL, D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
ailk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. 

Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 

size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 

James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Concordance and 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

, AND, IN BOSTON, 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able ° 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. ‘The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitosy: 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


A certain national association was hold- 
ing its convention in Washington and 
wanted to be photographed on the White 
House lawn with Mr. Coolidge. That 
was arranged, and finally the appointed 
hour came. 

“Now, Mr. President,’ said Sanders, 
the secretary, ‘‘these people thoroughly 
understand from me that you are not 
going to be called on for a speech.”’ 

“Well,’’ ejaculated the President, ‘‘if 
they didn’t understand what you said, I’ll 
amplify it by saying nothing.”—Farm 
Journal. 

* * 

The policeman entered the cafe and with 
great dignity announced to a man at one 
of the tables, ‘‘Your car awaits without.’’ 

“Without what?’ retorted the rather 
loud-mouthed gentleman. 

“Without lights,’ said the policeman. 
“Your name and address, please.’’—Van- 
couver Province. 

* * 

The onrolling column of protesters 
swarmed right up to the front door of the 
auditorium and were half-way through 
the runway which borders the hall proper 
when several scuds of policemen rushed 
up and by strenuous methods forced 
outhhs$1, der hOSH SHR DHRD.— New 
Haven Register. 

* * 

“T shall die,’? moaned the suitor, ‘‘un- 
less you marry me.” 

“T am sorry, but I must refuse,’ and 
then to make his vow true, he died—sixty- 
three years, five months and ten days 
later—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

Have lovely accommodations for two 
refined young ladies, also young man 
roommate. All conveniences and home 
privileges. First class in every respect. 
Married people not considered.—Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, 

* * 

“The furniture man is here.” 

Mistress: “T’ll see him in a minute. 
Tell him to take a chair.” 

Maid: ‘‘I did, but he said he would 
start with the piano and radio!’’—Sales 
Tales. 

* * 

Senator Heflin is reported to have had 
his hat stolen while dining in a Washing- 
ton restuarant. We wonder what the 
gentleman from Alabama will talk through 
now.—Judge. 

* * 

“And how is your wife at getting a 
meal?” 

“Say that girl’s a wonder. She can open 
a can in 2:8-5 seconds flat.’””—Wabash 
Caveman. 

* * 

Aviator: ‘“Wan’na fly?’’ 

Young Thing: ‘‘Oo-o-oh, yeh!’’ 

Aviator: ‘‘Wait. I'll catch one for you.”’ 
—Stanford Chapparral. 
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Discussion Courses 


for the Church School 


FOR ADULT GROUPS: 


Did Jesus Mean It? 


By Frank Durward Adams, D. D. 


Thoughtful and vital questions concerning the essentials of Christianity. Already 
in its second edition. Has been used with great success in many churches. Price, $1.00. 
Special price in quantity. 


t 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE: 


Jesus and the Problems of Life 


and 


Jesus’ Teachings for Young People 
By Sidney A. Weston 


Two discussion courses which meet the interests, needs, and problems of young 
people over fifteen. They help in building new codes of morals and standards of living 
which will make for richer lives and a better world. Each course (128 pp.) is published 
in two bindings: cloth, 65 cents; paper, 40 cents. 


The Golden Rule City 


By Edna M. Bonser 


The junior unit in the Everyday Christian Living Series. ‘‘The activities of the 
course center around the building of a Golden Rule City with all of the problems, ma- 
terial, economic, civil and religious, which that involves. The course is intended to help 
children to live by the actual practise of honesty, co-operation, fair play, self-control and 
other virtues.”—Auburn Seminary Review. Price, $2.00. 


Two Words 


By Margaret Slattery 


‘Miss Slattery knows young people of high-school age as few people do. She un- 
derstands and sympathizes with them; hence her power with them. . . . No caustic 
criticism is here, but the finest ideals hitched on to every-day life.’”’—Boston Evening 
Transcript. Price, 65 cents. 


Success and You 
By Nellie E. Friend 


With introduction by S. Parkes Cadman, President of the Federal Council of Churches. 
A book that instantly won recognition for its fine understanding of young people. It was 
used last year in classes and Young People’s Christian Unions as a basis for discussions 
on the fundamental problems of youth. Many letters have come to the author from 
boys and girls to whose dreams the book has given substance and whom it has helped to 
transmute longing into purpose. Price, $1.25. Special price in quantity. 


Remember we can furnish any Sunday school material issued by any pub- 
lishing house. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


